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The Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for 
opened September its kin- 
dergarten department 
beautiful new building (see 
frontispiece) which was completed and 
formally dedicated last June. 
ture 120 feet long, exclusive sun 
parlors, and feet wide, entirely fire- 
proof, and corresponds style with the 
splendid gymnasium erected 1908. Both 
these valuable additions the plant har- 
monize color with the older buildings. 
The state Pennsylvania appropriated 
$30,000 and the Board Trustees raised 
the remainder the $65,000 required for 
construction and equipment. The building 
accommodates thirty pupils and fitted 
throughout with special kindergarten furni- 
ture, including small, round dining tables 
for six pupils each. Instead the usual 
dormitories the bedrooms are arranged for 
three children each, and have individual 
lockers, chairs, etc. There are shower 
baths and low wash sinks with special push 
button faucets and drains. There wash- 
room accommodation, with individual towel, 
wash cloth, comb, brush, 
for each child, the first well 
the second floor, that the children not 
have upstairs during the day. The 
classrooms, located the first floor, are 
large and sunny, and the adjoining sitting 
rooms are fitted with individual lockers, 
with compartments for the children’s toys 
and for the coats, hats, and overshoes used 
daily for exercise the lawns and walks. 
The inclosed porches the east and west 
sides the building can used for play- 
rooms all kinds weather. The build- 
ing the newest separate kindergarten 
building for the blind this country, and 


New Kinder- 
garten Building 
—Western Penn. 
Institution for 

the Blind 
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without doubt embodies approximately ideal 


arrangements both construction and 
equipment. 
National Society for Pre- 
National vention Blindness and 
Association 


Conservation Vision was 
organized December 17, 1910, con- 
ference held the United Charities Build- 
ing New York City. The meeting was 
called Dr. Park Lewis, chairman 
the Committee the Prevention Blind- 
ness the American Medicai Association; 
Edward Van Cleve, president the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind; and James 
Munroe, chairman the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, who were 
committee appointed for the purpose 
previous conference.’ Much the interest 
which this committee and the association 
itself owe their existence was created 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, chairman the 
Committee the Prevention Blind- 
ness the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
Dr. Lewis. The object the new organ- 
ization embodies the aim the preliminary 
conferences, namely, unify the campaign 
which has been carried 
organizations various states 
ties. 

The first meeting “in response sugges- 
tions coming from several organizations 
engaged work for the prevention 
blindness—more especially from Massachu- 
setts—that could best 
cured informal conference those 
engaged preventive work was called 
the Committee the Russell Sage 
Foundation Prevention Blindness for 


1See Outlook for the Blind, Vol. IV, No. 
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the 16th February, 1910, New York 

the second conference (December 17, 
committee organization was 
appointed, and recommended that national 
society formed include its member- 
ship all persons and bodies desiring 
cooperate 

Prevention infantile blindness, 

Prevention blindness from indus- 
trial and other accidents and from disease, 

Conservation vision through im- 
proved hygiene during school life, and 
industrial occupations, and 

That invite the societies 
now existence, hereafter formed for 
advancing the welfare the blind; for the 
promotion social purity and sex educa- 
tion; for preventing infant mortality; and 
for safeguarding industrial occupations 
and the aid and indorsement state and 
national medical societies, the National 
Education Association and other educa- 
tional bodies, the public and private schools 
for the blind, the commercial bodies, labor 
organizations, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The study midwifery the Commit- 
tee Prevention Blindness the New 
York Association for the Blind was pre- 
sented its executive secretary, Carolyn 
Dr. John Winters Brannan, president the 
Board Trustees Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals New York City, 
furnishing the first training for midwives 
this country. Dr. William Studdi- 
ford, the New York City Board 
Health, indorsed strongly the movement 
educate and control midwives, and pre- 
sented the following motion, which was 


Whereas, estimated that about fifty per 
cent the births the large cities this 
country are attended midwives (in New 
York City, approximately 50,000 births are re- 
ported annually midwives), and 

Whereas, The profession midwifery 
this country followed, most instances, 
ignorant, untrained, incompetent women, and 

Whereas, Some the results obstetrical 


Bulletin No. Prevention Blindness 
Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, Brief 
Account Organized Work for the Prevention 
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malpractice are unnecessary blindness, mental 
and physical degeneracy and death infants, 
and unnecessary suffering, invalidism, and 
death mothers, and 

Whereas, Although both doctors and nurses 
this country are given instruction the 
treatment and care childbearing women and 
newborn infants, there existing provision 
for the adequate training women who take 
into their keeping the lives and future well- 
being this large number both mothers 
and infants, 

Resolved, That this conference workers 
for prevention blindness recommend that 
measures taken this country secure 
state legislation which shall provide for the 
training, registration, licensure, supervision, 
regulation, and control women engaged 
the practice midwifery. 


Cressy Wilbur, M.D., chief statistician 
Department Commerce and Labor, Bu- 
reau the Census, Washington, C., 
pointed out the necessity early notifica- 
tion births within twenty-four 
thirty-six hours) distinct from the sys- 
tem registration births, which 
usually not required for ten days, and 
sometimes not filed for weeks and some- 
times not recorded all. 

member the Committee Prevention 
Blindness the American Medical 


Association, discussed toxic-amblyopia, 


the effect upon the eyes tobacco and 
other toxic agents. Many other causes 
blindness that might prevented were 
discussed specialists, such trachoma, 
work accidents, phlyctenular keratitis, the 
ten-cent spectacles sold the streets and 
department stores, infection from swim- 
ming pools and public baths where the 
water not changed often enough, and the 
poor lighting public buildings. 

Miss Katherine Blake, chairman 
the Child Welfare Committee the New 
York Association Women Principals, 
called attention measure which has 
been adopted the schools Chicago and 
New York, namely, the pasting labels 
all text-books, giving directions for the 
care the eyes reading. 

During the day brief reports were given 
from the seven states where organized work 
for prevention blindness has been under- 
taken, and the national work the Russell 
Sage Foundation was outlined the pre- 
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siding officer, Dr. Park Lewis. Samuel 
Eliot, secretary the Committee 
Prevention Blindness the Russell 
Sage Foundation, showed series slides 
illustrative protective devices used the 
American Steel and Wire Company’s indus- 
measures that are taken the med- 
ical inspection schools, and bad lighting 
conditions sweatshops and public schools. 

The conference was unique and signifi- 
cant, inasmuch brought together for 
the first time, the persons the eighty 
more delegates, those who severally 
represented nearly every phase effort for 
the conservation eyesight. 

The presence leading ophthalmologists, 
physicians, social workers, 
representatives civic and labor organiza- 
tions, illuminating engineers, together with 
representatives institutions and associa- 
tions for the education and amelioration 


blind further preventive 


measures, gives the new National Asso- 
ciation, time when environmental con- 
ditions war eyesight disastrously and 


continuously, promise very wide prac- 
tical usefulness. 


“Correspond- our next issue, the first 
ence and number the fifth year, 

the magazine known 
and Jottings, with material obtained from 
institutions and organizations devoted 
the instruction and welfare the blind. 
Frequently have been urged open 
our columns news items from “home and 
abroad,” and know that such jottings 
are greatly appreciated our readers. 
The great difficulty, however, secure 
the necessary information. Undoubtedly 
one reason for this because the heads 
institutions and societies are busy that 
they have not the time give gathering 
the facts, and furthermore information 
which would real interest fellow- 
workers overlooked those living 
the “thick the fight.” order secure 
the much desired from many 
centers possible, urge that each insti- 


1David Beyer the head worker force 
men who are engaged this company in- 
vert and install devices for the protection 
their workmen from accidents every descrip- 
tion. later issue hope show illustra- 
tions those used safeguarding the eyes. 
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tution society appoint Outlook for the 
Blind correspondent, responsible for 
the “current events” his her organiza- 
tion. hope that this suggestion will 
acted upon, and that before the middle 
March may receive the names one 
such correspondent from every nursery, 
school, shop, library, home, and organiza- 
tion devoted the interests the blind. 


“How many the young 
women who graduate from 
your institutions return domestic 
was asked large number superin- 
tendents institutions for the blind this 
country, and their reply, with hardly 
exception, was, “Practically all our girls 
home, least return live with the 
families from which they came us.” 
few blind girls enter industrial profes- 
sional life, are particularly pleased 
see the increasing interest which being 
taken our schools domestic science 
“household arts,’ and are glad print 
this issue the account Miss Cory with 
regard cooking the Missouri School 
for the Blind. number our institu- 
tions have such courses and others are 
arranging for them. This, however, but 
beginning, and the experiment should 
carried further. How many young women 
who leave our schools know the price 
food and clothing the units which 
they are purchased their families? How 
many superintendents know definitely the 
conditions the families from which their 
pupils come, how intimately are they 
acquainted with the environment which 
the young women must live when they leave 
their respective schools? hope that 
some, institution for the blind will try the 
experiment model home, and erect 
corner the institution 
from the main building, small frame 
house eight, ten, twelve rooms. This 
when completed could furnished from 
cellar attic the seniors the girls’ 
department, who should make careful 
record the cost every article pur- 
chased and file this data for the benefit 
future students. The building should not 
heated from the main plant the school, 
but the way that customary the 
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homes from which the girls come. the 
kitchen there should coal well 
gas range. Before young woman gradu- 
ates she should the house-mother this 
“model home” for specified period; previ- 
ous this she should one the helpers. 
When she leaves she should able order 
all the supplies, making her purchases 
directly from the local stores. She will 
then know the price coal, ice, milk, 
bread, meat, vegetables, etc., quantities 
similar those used her 
ing her apprenticeship she should cook and 
serve meals varying description, includ- 
ing the preparation milk for infants and 
special dishes for invalids; she should have 
practical experience washing, ironing, 
and mending, the care household 
linens, and the supervision, least, 
house cleaning. course not ex- 


pected that she will all these things 
one and the same time, but after gain- 
ing her own experience each line she 
might very properly, the capacity 
house-mother, direct the work other 
young women. 

Some our readers may say that such 


work impossible. The irrefutable answer 
that there are blind women here and 
there throughout the world who are today 
doing all the above suggested tasks, and 
their one regret that they were not taught 
how such work their school days. 
Others may maintain that such course 
outlined would require more time than 
available the regular school year. this 
the case, let there post-graduate 
term. not possible, however, that more 
hours might allowed for this work 
the regular term, arranging the time 
schedule the hours devoted the various 
subjects were apportioned according their 
usefulness the student when she returns 
home? Such institutions Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, and the recently founded 
MacDonald College Montreal have 
demonstrated the feasibility adapting 
their curricula the actual needs their 
pupils along domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial lines. 

addition the household duties enu- 
merated above, the student should have 
had previously simple course nursing 
and have learned how take care 
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garden, all which activities could 
carried the gardens surrounding the 
“model home.” 

such house this there should 
servant cook borrowed from the 
main institution. The only person with 
full vision should the domestic science 
teacher, who would naturally live the 
building with the young women who are 
getting their training the actual conduct 
the household. The success the ex- 
periment, course, will largely depend- 
ent upon the spirit and ability with which 
this teacher seizes the possibilities such 
The “home” would more com- 
plete one two little children could 
included the family, and their care de- 
volve, under supervision, upon the student 
house-mother. know, hard may 
seem, that very few blind girls can look 
forward marriage and homes their 
own, yet they may find much happiness 
caring for young relatives, and they should 
know how intelligently. 

conceivable should done 
make the “model home” nearly 
possible reproduction actual home con- 
ditions. Confidence the part relatives 
the blind girl’s capabilities would not 
difficult gain previous her grad- 
uation she has entertained her parents 
her school home, and here her mother, 
during week’s visit, has observed her 
daughter managing the establishment with 
ease and pleasure. believe that young 
woman who has enjoyed thorough course 
domestic art would return after gradu- 
ation, not burden her family, but 
fitted definite service and able, 
perhaps, assume the duties some see- 
ing member the household who fitted 

“The dignifying what has been looked 
upon the petty, prosaic detail woman’s 
lot high and valuable form work 
tunate that “there recognition 
the economic value the work the 
home-maker, and the spirit independ- 
ence which makes women well men 
Americans rebels the indignity. Just 
how can brought about does not yet 
appear, but one the forward steps 
the future will the devising some 
scheme which there shall recognition 
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the money value the work the 
home-maker. For all the progress 
science and art and education, there 
nothing beautiful, nothing needed, 
nothing much worth while, true 
home—except the home-maker keep 

The Montreal Association 

for the Blind, which was 
called Mr. Layton and attended 
about fifteen blind men and their friends, 
has now been incorporated and has large 
number subscribers. Its aim “to pro- 
mote the interest the English-speaking 
ventive measures are being advocated, 
and workshop and library have been 
operation for some The associa- 
tion now bending its energies raise 
fund $100,000 for the establishment 
school. means this end bazaar 
was conducted October last the Arena, 
the largest assembly hall Montreal. This 
function was opened His Worship the 
Mayor Montreal, who was supported 
the Mayor Westmount, Hon. Sydney 
Fisher, Sir Melbourne Tait, Sir William 
Macdonald, and Rev. Symonds, D.D. 
Leading citizens took active part 
making the bazaar success. ‘The stalls 
were presided over prominent society 
women, seven hundred taking part. Twenty 
churches, six societies, and eighteen schools 
participated the affair. Twenty-five 
thousand admission tickets were sold, and 
has been stated that the bazaar was the 
largest and most attractive ever held 
Canada. The profits reached $11,000. 

unique feature was the “loan exhibit,” 
where articles made the blind were 
shown. Material for this exhibit was fur- 
nished the Institution for the French- 
speaking Blind Montreal, the schools 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Brantford, On- 
tario, and from schools and organizations 
England and the United States. 


“Some Successes American Women,” 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, The Outlook, 
January 21, 1911. 

?Montreal has school for the French-speak- 
ing blind. 

Outlook for the Blind, Vol. pp. 59, 
158; Vol. III, 104. 
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While large number individuals gave 
freely their time and energy, the success 
the bazaar was large measure due 
the indefatigable and untiring efforts 


£100,000 
FUND 


SSS 


KSSSSS 


Mrs. Philip Layton. notable that 
the two men who have taken the lead 
carrying forward the splendid work the 
association, Mr. Layton, the founder, 
and Mr. Lindsey, the first president, 
are both totally blind; and even more inter- 
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esting, they are keen competitors busi- 
ness, standing the heads respectively 
the two largest piano concerns the city, 
fact, might almost say Canada it- 
self. The interesting thermometer device 
which has been used, has the clock, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
advertised the temperature the philan- 
thropic public. When the last report reached 
stood $53,000, with several promis- 
sory subscriptions addition toward the 
full amount desired, $100,000. 


Overbrook Lhe preliminary program 
Convention the Eleventh Biennial Con- 
the vention the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, 
which held the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the Blind, 
Overbrook, Pa., from June 23, 
has been drawn the executive com- 
mittee, and are permitted print 
with the understanding that subject 
change. 


Tuesday, June 


Morning 
Arrival and registration guests. 


Afternoon 
“Overbrook Day.” 
(This will give the visitors opportunity 
see the school operation. The pupils 
not leave for home until the evening.) 
Picnic supper the lawn. 


Evening 
Reception Sir Francis and Lady 


Address Welcome the President the 
Board Managers the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


Promenade Concert and Dance. 


Wednesday, June 


Morning 
What should the training those 
pupils who show ability follow 
successfully higher educational 
musical career, and what age should 
such training begun? 


1Sir Francis and Lady Campbell have promised 
participate the English Convention, but 
hope arrange trip America that they 
may present Overbrook also. 


How can our girls trained more 
helpful their 

How can our schools more 
toward the success our pupils through 
improvement their personal appear- 
ance, manners, and 


Afternoon 


Visits the Pennsylvania Working Home for 
Blind Men and the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Home for Blind Women. 


Evening 
Round Tables 


Some the problems that confront man- 
agers shops and working homes. 
(a) Are the best interests the blind 
advanced retarded the in- 
troduction seeing labor into 
the shop? 
(b) Augmentation wages. 
(c) the purchase 
materials. 
experience meeting for field workers. 
Pensions means aiding the blind. 
Some the problems the physical in- 
structor the school for the blind. 
How can the education the blind our 
special schools and the public schools 
for the greatest advan- 
tage the pupils? 


un 


Intermission 


Paper. social worker’s observations 
regarding work for the blind. 

Illustrated (New work from 
1909 


to 


Thursday, June 


Morning 
Some recent experiments the employ- 
ment the blind. 
(a) the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 
(b) the Dayton Society for the 
Improvement the Blind. 
What should the qualifications, aims, 
and methods the “home teacher”? 
there need for expert sighted super- 


vision the home industries the 
blind? 


1The committee has received many requests 
have this feature the program. All those 
having photographs lantern slides new 
work are requested send them Charles 
Campbell, 5733 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
not later than May 15. 
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Afternoon 

Visits the recently opened “Salesroom and 
Exchange” the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction the Blind, the li- 
braries the Pennsylvania Home Teach- 
ing Society and Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind, and The Free Library 
Philadelphia, Department for the Blind, 
and places historical interest. 


Evening 


Round Tables 


Some other problems that confront the 
managers shops and working homes. 
(a) Boarding the workmen. 
(b) Lunch rooms and smoke rooms. 
(c) Accident and sick benefit fund. 
Can the aged and infirm blind better, 
more economically, and more satisfac- 
torily cared for homes for the blind 
existing homes for the seeing? 
Scope Associations for the Blind. 
How the use tobacco may regulated 
schools for the blind. 


Intermission 


Prevention blindness and conservation 

Report the International Congress the 
Blind held Cairo, February, 


Friday, June 


Morning 
What scale type, contractions, size 
page, number pages per volume, kind 
binding, and general style book 
most acceptable those who read with 
their fingers? 


Report the Uniform Type Committee. 


Afternoon 
Business session. 


Proposed Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Illinois through its committee 
Commission charge work for the blind, 
has petitioned the legislature Illinois for 
annual appropriation $10,000 for the 
establishment “commission for improv- 
ing the condition the adult blind.” 
copy the proposed bill, which quite 
similar that which created the Massa- 
chusetts Commission, and the following 
letter are being widely circulated through- 
out 
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CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB 


Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Avenue 


committee the above club undertook 
the home teaching the adult blind the 
spring 1906. 

Instructions are given the reading and 
writing the American Braille and Moon 
type, shorthand and stenography, basket, mat, 
and hammock making, beadwork, 
weaving upon looms. 

Over two hundred persons have been taught 
and nearly ninety graduated. Some the 
pupils who were despondent, dependent, and 
unhappy have, through the efforts the com- 
mittee, become self-supporting, contented, and 
happy. 

This work has spread far beyond the ex- 
pectations the women interested, and now 
requires more money carry than they 
can possibly raise. 

The enclosed bill has, therefore, been 
drafted with the hope that Illinois will indorse 
it, and doing take this good work 
and carry many her sister states 
are doing. 

May the committee hope for your indorse- 
ment artd return bill 


East Schiller Street. 


Some time ago Miss Adelia 
Hoyt, graduate the 
Iowa College for the Blind, 
wrote “After for The Mentor, 
edited for four years Mr. Smith, 
the first magazine this country published 
the interest the blind. are re- 
printing the story because feel that 
ought the hands the parents 
every girl who leaves our schools for 
the blind; fact, wish might read 
every one who professes interest 
the blind. consider this account 
girl’s struggle “make good” after leav- 
ing school for the blind valuable that 
are planning bind book form 
after reprinting this magazine. Any 
our subscribers who wish order copies 
should once, the edition must 
limited. Such story this might 
missionary work some the families 
from which blind pupils 


After 
Graduation” 


1The retail price “After Graduation” will 
cents. For price quantity apply the 
editor the Outlook for the Blind. 
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tions devoted the interests the blind 
ought able use advantageously 
many copies. date have received 


orders for over two hundred. 


“The fourth International 
Congress for the ameliora- 
tion the lot the blind will held 
Cairo, the buildings the Egyptian 
University, from the the 25th 
February, 1911, under the distinguished 
patronage His Highness the Khedive.” 
The first International Congress’ this 
series was held Paris 1900, the second 
Belgium 1902, and the third Naples 
ticket membership (20 francs) 
gives members special privileges and reduc- 
tion rates. exhibition will open 
throughout the period covered the Con- 
gress. Foreign are invited 
take part. The Congress will conducted 


Cairo Congress 


1878 Congress was held the interests 
the blind and deaf-mutes Paris, and again 
1889 Congress was held Paris, this time 
for the amelioration the lot the blind, alone. 
the last leaflet received from the committee 
the Cairo Congress, they call the fourth Con- 
gress, and apologize for having previously errone- 
ously designated the From this 
would appear that the Paris meetings 1878 
and 1889 are not being recorded International. 
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Arabic, French, English, and German. 
The following questions are submitted 
for discussion: 


What definition should given 
and what the degree 
vision below which individual should 
considered blind? 

What are the best measures adopt 
avoid the spread the forms oph- 
thalmia which may lead blindness? 

versal language for the blind actually been 
put into practice, and what practical 
results have been 

stenography useful the blind, 
what the best method, applicable all 
languages, teaching the blind? 

What are the best trades 
fessions teach the blind means 
gaining their 

What are the best games and bodily 
exercises introduced into schools for 
the blind? 

Can improvements made the 
Braille method present practiced? 

Could not the blind employed 
telegraph offices and telephone exchanges? 


Communications should addressed 
His Excellency Dr. Eloui Pasha, Secretary- 
General the Organizing Committee, 
Rue Zervudachi, Cairo. Editor Walter 
Holmes the Ziegler Magazine 
present the convention, and hope for 
interesting report. 


school for the blind Kuopio, 
Finland, spent the months September 
and October visiting both special and day 
schools for the blind New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Batavia. 

Mrs. Lyttikainen was sent the Gov- 
ernment Finland study the education 
the blind the United States, far 
her limited time would allow. She par- 
ticularly interested the development 
Finland kindergarten for the blind. 
With this purpose view she spent 
much time possible observing and 
studying the principles instruction ap- 
plied the kindergartens the several 
schools she visited. 
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January after some months 
brave fighting with disease, died one 
whose career with the blind, though short, 
has been far-reaching service, Mr. 
Frank Hall. Before coming into the 
work for the blind, had had 
varied experience public schools. 
the state institution for the blind Jack- 
sonville, brought this ripe experi- 
ence, his resourcefulness, his courage, his 
sympathy and his generosity. After few 
short years there felt convinced that 
under proper conditions many blind boys 
and girls would better live home and 
the local public schools than spend 
most their impressionable years in- 
stitutions. And so, the early go’s, when 
the city Chicago was considering having 
institution for its own blind youth, 
urged the experiment teaching these 
children the public schools, and was 
chiefly instrumental shaping the plan 
which was finally adopted the fall 
1900, and having Mr. John 
one his own teachers, appointed carry 
out this first experiment its kind 
America. The plan was well conceived 
that the public day classes five other 
cities have been modeled upon it. The 
introduction public school work for the 
blind America perhaps Mr. 
greatest contribution the cause the 
education our blind youth. 

His second contribution scarcely 
less service. When 
tendent Jacksonville 1890, the best 
way embossing books for the blind was 
either the English method punching out 
the embossed characters, point point, 
sheet brass means hammer and awl 
shook hands last year with blind man 
who had prepared the plates the whole 
Bible—a prodigious labor!), the Amer- 
ican means, viz., producing electroplates 
stereotypeplates from forms movable 
type set hand. This was 
process and expensive 
over, there were but two places the 
United States where even this was done, 
and many progressive educator the 
blind had teach the oral method be- 
cause there were few embossed text-books. 
1893 Mr. Hall coadjutors 
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FRANK HALL, 


brought out appliance for punching 
points, directly upon thin sheets metal, 
thus rapidly producing plates good 
eral times cheaper. But even more 
immediate importance the schools than 
this was the fact that Mr. Hall induced 
Messrs. Harrison and Seifried, the gener- 
ous mechanics who had helped the plan- 
ning the machine, manufacture and 
sell reasonable price that schools 
and individuals could buy one and set 
printing offices their own. The joy and 
satisfaction which the invention this 
brought many was 
very great. Naturally its appearance revo- 
for the blind 
America and Europe alike. few edu- 
cators the old school even feared that 
its appearance would cheapen embossed 
book-making that the blind would flooded 
with inferior literature; and, indeed, the 
variety general reading, texts, and 
music scores for the blind America 
has increased more within the past eight- 
een years than all the many years pre- 


‘For account the application the 


stereotypemaker school work see Sixty-fifth 
Annual Report the Pennsylvania Institution, 
pp. 
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ceding. invention this machine 
that which made practical and feasible the 
teaching blind children the public 
schools, for its means they could 
kept supplied with the 
which their seeing schoolmates had. 

The Hall stereotypemaker 
acters the point system known Braille. 
Machines have been sent from Chicago, 
where they are made, the several coun- 
tries Europe, Australia, China, 
and Japan. Germany led the 
devising somewhat similar appliance. 
New York its appearance was followed 
after few years another machine in- 
geniously devised Mr. William Wait, 
then principal the New York Institution 
for the Blind, solve the even more diffi- 
cult problem embossing 
characters the system known New 
York point. Thus, far and near, has the 
impulse Mr. Hall’s invention been felt. 


The Hall Braillewriter, the first prac- 
tical embossing typewriter for the use 
the blind, was given the profession 
1892, preceding the stereotypemaker only 
about year. When Mr. Hall’s daugh- 
ter first demonstrated Brantford, On- 
tario, that means she could write 
one hundred words memorized sen- 
tence minute, who were there 
assembled convention were almost dumb- 
founded with surprise and delight. The 
convenience this little machine the 
blind can only understood when one 
realizes that becomes them what the 
ordinary typewriter others. Mr. Hall, 
the originator the Braillewriter and 
stereotypemaker, would take 
from their sale. The former sold first for 
twelve dollars; now its price fourteen 
dollars. Altogether 2,000 have been sold, 
going nearly every civilized country 
the world. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. also devised 
means which teacher can emboss 
metal sheets diagrams, figures, and outline 
maps. From plates prepared any num- 
ber paper copies may reproduced 
either the regular embossing press 
schools and printing offices have made 
considerable use the mapmaker. 
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Our friend was prominent 
agriculture, author text-books 
arithmetic, and writer education. Essen- 
tially student the human mind, his 
intimate acquaintance first with schoolboys 
and girls general and then with boys and 
girls who are blind led him compare 
their mental processes the better under- 
standing both. His papers this sub- 
ject are short but keen; all kinds teach- 
ers would well study them. 


Although Mr. Hall left the work for the 
blind 1902, his interest did not 
cease. kept close touch with Mr. 
Curtis and the “Chicago 
fact, Mr. interest promoting pub- 
lic school teaching the blind 
great that, when 1908 hearings were 
called the Board Education the 
city New York, discuss which system 
point print would best used the 
blind children the public school classes 
that city, twice made the long journey 
from Aurora, considerable personal 
and financial sacrifice, that might help 
get the work started what thought 
the best way. 


What Mr. Hall’s contribution general 
education has been others will try esti- 
mate and set forth print and speech. 
have herein but set down what conceive 
and the blind—contributions which seem 
grateful tribute friend. Upon per- 
sonally his influence has been second only 
that Sir Francis Campbell, under 
whom work with the 
Mr. Hall Jacksonville how 
superintendent large institution may 
get touch with its many pupils and keep 
them touch with him. This the co- 
operative personal method adminis- 
tration—the being loco parentis fact, 
and not name only. When superin- 
tendent assumes this attitude gets 
warm response which does away with any 
thought may once have harbored that 
his pupils are unappreciative 
ful. The result, too, upon the pupil 
higher, finer order. had the pleasure 
some time ago writing him in- 
debtedness and gratitude. 


Epwarp ALLEN. 
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WRITINGS OF FRANK H. HALL 


Comparison the blind, the deaf, and 
those possessed all their sense faculties, 
respect imaginative power, Transactions 
the Illinois Society for Child-Study. Vol. 
pp. and July, 

Congress educators the blind, held 
Chicago, July, 1893, The Mentor. pp. 
241-253. September, 1893. 

Institution for the Blind. Re- 
ports Frank Hall, Superintendent, 
biennial reports. 22d, 1892; 25th, 1898; 26th, 
1900; 27th, 1902. 

Imaging power the blind, The 
Inter-State School Review. May 
Danville, 

Influence the study the unusual 
child upon the teaching the usual, the 
Proceedings the Department Special 
the annual convention the 
pp. Boston, July, 1903. 

normal pupils from experience 
arithmetic the blind; paper read the 
dresses and Proceedings the A., 

Pedagogical lessons from study the 
blind; reprinted from the Proceedings the 
A., 1898; also Proceedings the 
A., pp. 1033-1038. 


Preliminary address the special com- 
mittee congress instructors the 
blind, The Mentor. pp. 228-230. June, 
1892. 

The relative value sight and hearing 
mental training; reprint paper read 
before the Child-Study section the 
State teachers’ association, December 28, 1900; 
also The Child-Study monthly, Transactions 
the Illinois Society for Child-Study, Febru- 
ary, Chicago; also The Inter-State 
School Review, January 23, Danville, 

10. Story aninvention. (Account the 
Hall Braillewriter and the Hall Stereotype- 
maker), The Mentor. pp. 68-73. Febru- 
ary, 1893. 

11. Thoughts suggested study the 
mental development the blind, Transac- 
tions the Illinois Society for Child-Study. 
pp. 31-39. December 20, 1894. Chicago. 

Address favor American Braille; 
given before the committee education 
the City New York, March 24, 1909, the 
Outlook for the Blind. Vol. No. pp. 
43-45. April, 1909; also address the same 
subject; given before the same committee 
New York, May 18, 1909, the Outlook for 
the Blind. Vol. No. pp. 69-74. July, 
1909. 


THE CHAPIN MEMORIAL HOME FOR THE 
AGED BLIND 


ISABEL KENNEDY 


remarkable fact that Philadel- 
phia, the city homes institutions 
meet almost every need suffering 
humanity, separate home for the aged 
blind was existence until number 
energetic blind people met together early 
1906 and determined start such 
home receive the blind their declining 
years. 

the twenty-six homes for the aged 
and infirm Philadelphia, only one two 
sectarian and non-sectarian home would 
admit blind person because blindness, 
even otherwise eligible. This fact de- 
cided this group workers start non- 
sectarian home for respectable 
sons who, through age infirmity, had 
become unable earn living and who 
otherwise would have seek the shelter 
the almshouse their old age. 


Many these sympathetic promoters 
had been educated under Mr. William 
Chapin, former principal the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind. loving 
memory his patient and kindly character 
they decided call the home, when they 
could start one, the Chapin Memorial Home 
for Aged Blind. 

the first year, ending March, 1907, 
$704.95 were collected and only $58 were 
expended advertising, printing, postage, 
etc. sheer determination and hard work 
during the next year the fund reached 
$1,500, with promises furniture, linen, 
and further support when building should 
have been secured and some steps taken 
towards the opening home. Subscrip- 
tions and donations increased until some 
$2,100 were accumulated. 


encouraged the Board Promoters 
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apply for Charter Incorporation, which 
was granted March 26, the 
first public meeting Dr. Robert Moon 
president, George Smith 
vice-president, and Bruce Barrow treas- 
urer. Board Trustees and Board 
Managers were elected the same time. 
The late Dr. David Wood, the famous 
blind composer and organist St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, was deeply interested 
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blind teach them read 
them with good supply books from the 
library, free all cost; but 
Philadelphia, which crowded with philan- 
thropic institutions, there special home 
for our aged blind, who need kindly care 
and suitable attention their declining 

the close his address Dr. 
announced the 


Moon 
vice-president, Mr. 


NO. 6713 WOODLAND AVENUE, ON WHICH AN OPTION HAS BEEN OBTAINED BY THE 
CHAPIN MEMORIAL HOME FOR AGED BLIND 


the good cause, and until his death was 
member the Board Trustees. 

organ recital given October, 
1909, for the purpose raising funds, the 
president the contemplated home made 
spirited appeal the audience, which 
said: 

“In Philadelphia there 
and 1,500 blind persons. 
fact that four-fifths them are over 
twenty-one years age. have most 
excellent school Overbrook for the in- 
struction 200 blind children; have 
workshops for blind men and blind women; 
have Home Teaching Society which 
sends its teachers into the homes the 


are between 1,400 
significant 


George Smith, had generously offered 
the free use small house which 


start might made. This house 
seven rooms 2139 North Stanley Street, 
where three women inmates, 
matron, could accommodated, was opened 
the course few weeks, the great 
satisfaction the Board Promoters and 
others interested, who for three years had 
worked with such untiring zeal. 

applicants were anxiously 
awaiting admittance, larger house was 
greatly needed, and the fall 
suitable building capable accommodating 
about twenty inmates both sexes was 
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was once obtained very favorable 
terms, and great effort being made 
raise the sum $5,000 secure this de- 
sirable house Woodland Avenue. 
New friends have been found 
the good cause. The present secretary, 
Henry Woodward, Esq., and the early 
promoters are exerting their utmost en- 
deavors obtain larger quarters. 
fair which was held November 17, 18, 
19, less than $1,500 were 
anonymous friend has just offered con- 
tribute $3,000 towards the purchase the 
proposed new home similar sum can 
raised before the expiration the 
option. earnestly hoped this 
amount will forthcoming and the pur- 
chase the property concluded the 
near future. 

The Chapin Memorial Home has en- 
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dowment any kind; entirely depend- 
ent for support upon the entrance fees and 
the contributions the public. those 
who have watched the growth the home, 
has been source inspiration note 
the untiring enthusiasm its blind pro- 
moters and their helpers, and they heartily 
deserve the liberal support and 
all who are interested advancing the 
welfare and happiness the sightless. 
The present officers are: 


Dr. Moon, president, 618 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia. 

North Sixty-third Street, Philadelphia. 

Bruce Barrow, treasurer, 130 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 

Henry secretary, 540 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. 


AFTER GRADUATION 


ADELIA HOYT 


PREFACE 


always been firm believer 
the power the novel means shap- 
ing public opinion and teaching truths. 

Every one enjoys good story and 
unconsciously influenced thereby. 

need only mention such names 
Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, and Helen Hunt 
Jackson remind you how great part 
the novel has played human reforms. 
The cause the blind may hardly 
classed with the Debtors’ Prison Eng- 
land, the Race Problem, the Indian 
Question, yet has its problems, the solu- 
tion which depends largely bringing 
the public comprehension and right 
understanding the blind. Treatises, sta- 
tistics, essays this subject all have their 
place, but they are only read 
already interested. 

Hitherto the blind people introduced into 
literature have been for the part 
abnormal beings, saints, prodigies. But 
when some real genius shall picture normal 
blind persons, their hopes, ambitions, strug- 
gles, failures, and achievements, shall paint 
the comedy and tragedy their lives 
living colors, then shall the seeing world 


read and understand and recognize them 
beings akin themselves; then shall one 
the greatest obstacles the way the 
blind removed. Something like this 
had mind when wrote the first chapter 
“After Graduation” and sent the 
editor The Mentor, magazine which 
preceded the Outlook for the Blind. 
surprise the next issue the magazine’ 
contained the opening chapter little 
story, and with came letter from the 
editor requesting the 
From this time the story grew from 
month month, seemingly itself, with 
little effort part. 

Many kind letters came from read- 
ers The Mentor, and these but strength- 
ened faith the power “the story” 
needed factor this work. For 
crude and simple narrative could awaken 
even much interest, what might not 
really great novel written the pen 
genius for our cause? 

Many asked the story were true. 
answer yes and no. 

Mabel, the heroine, wholly fictitious 
character, but her experiences were drawn 
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from own and the lives others with 
whom have been permitted walk 
closest touch. 

Miss Lane easily recognized all 
familiar with the lowa School for the Blind. 
For nearly forty years she has been teacher, 
example, inspiration, and friend the hun- 
dreds boys and girls who have passed 
through that institution. 

When the editor the Outlook for the 
Blind suggested reprinting this little story, 
went over carefully and was surprised 
find how little subsequent experience had 
changed views, proving, seems 
me, that quite true life. Perhaps 
little overdrawn places, somewhat 
crude its composition, may be, yet 
attempt change does not seem wise. 
send forth again with the hope that 
may find kind friends did before, 
and who knows but may inspire some real 
genius write for story that shall 
great good? 


Des Iowa, July 1910. 


CHAPTER 


Forrester leaned back her seat 
the swiftly flying train and meditated. 
She had been over the same road many 
times before; but those had been vacation 
days, and this journey was different. The 
doors the dear old college had closed 
upon her, student, for the last time. 
There would more going back 
school. She sighed little she realized 
this, and thought the dear friends from 
whom she should now separated. 

But her mind was not altogether occu- 
pied with vain regrets for the past. They 
cast few shadows over the sunshine 
the present, but they vanished quickly 
they came; for Mabel was full happy 
dreams for the future. And why not? 
She was young and strong. Her education 
had been thorough. Every sense but one 
was perfectly developed and trained its 
best possible use. She had taken first rank 
school, and had graduated with honor. 
Surely future achievements would 
easy those the past. 
training had supplied the deficiency 
sight that she scarcely realized her loss. 
she thought now, she said her- 
self: have all else—a good education, 
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fair ability almost everything. Surely 
these will make for the one deficiency.” 
And this young girl, full hope and honest 
ambition, laid her plans and built her air 
castles while the train sped on, and the 
June afternoon drew close. 

“So you’ve come home stay,” said 
Mr. Forrester, helped his daughter 
into the carriage and turned 
heads the direction the farm. 

“Yes, have Mabel answered. 

She had sent him program, and had 
hoped that would attend her commence- 
ment; but had not done so, nor did 
now ask question concerning it. Hurt 
his indifference, Mabel refrained from men- 
tioning the subject thereafter, though she 
longed have some one manifest inter- 
est this, the greatest event her life 
thus far. 

her father continued: 
know how you will pass away the time, but 
suppose you have learned some way 
amuse yourself. Your Aunt Sue has her 
hands full the work and take care 
the children’s clothes, and too bad 
put extra burden her. hope you 
will make her little trouble 

Mabel’s mother had died many years be- 
fore, when little Lizzie was baby; and 
Mr. Forrester’s maiden sister had come 
the mistress his home. She had filled 
the position well; and, though Mabel had 
not been much home since her mother’s 
death, she both loved and 
aunt. But what did her father mean her 
being making trouble, 
She only said reply: 

“Of course, father, shall not make any 
trouble. shall help Aunt Sue 
deal.” 

“You help her! 


What can you do?” said 
her father; and the incredulity his tone 


stung Mabel the heart. Restraining the 
tears which sprang her eyes, she said, 
quietly 

“Wait and see.” 

But her heart was heavy, and sank 
lower still when her aunt said her that 

“Well, you have come home stay, 
hope you will contented, and not make 
any harder for than is. seems 
too bad that Brother William 
afflicted with blind child.” 
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Mabel sat the open window her 
room that night long after little Lizzie was 
sleeping soundly. Outside the soft night 
wind whispered through the 
stretched their great leafy arms toward the 
house. Now and then the chirping some 
its mate broke the stillness. The 
sweet perfume the big pink and white 
roses under her window came floating 
her the soft night air, and strangely re- 
minded her the night her graduation. 
Once more she heard the voices her 
classmates, the applause the audience, 
the congratulations friends and teachers. 
She felt again the warm air sweet with the 
breath her graduation flowers. Alas! 
those flowers were withered; and what 
use had all been? What did the people 
here know care about it? Was she con- 
sidered burden, affliction, one who 
could only amuse herself through life? 

These thoughts were not pleasant, but 
presently her hopeful nature reasserted it- 
“They not know what can accom- 
plish,” she said herself. “They evidently 
think cannot anything. But will sur- 
prise them; and, when they see what can 
do, they will talk differently.” 

Mabel resolutely thrust 
doubts that had begun gather her 
skies, and once more the star hope illu- 
mined her pathway. 


CHAPTER 


was indeed new life which Mabel 
now entered, and she realized something 
this she joined the circle round the 
breakfast table the morning 
arrival home. The children talked their 
school and play, the older ones their 
work; and she was not included either. 
The day’s work was not planned for her 
school; but this she did not regret, 
for had she not plans her own? They 
would develop and by; and, 
meantime, she meant take some the 
burdens from her aunt and show her what 
she could do. 

really seemed there was need 
some one’s help the Forrester home, 
judging from the confusion that followed 
breakfast. Rob had lost one his school- 
books, Hal had pulled button off his jacket, 
which must sewed immediately, 
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Lizzie’s hair had curled; and, the 
performance these various duties, Mary, 
the older sister, lost her temper, and scolded 
the children soundly. Aunt Sue was dis- 
tractedly rehearsing the tasks that must 
done that morning, but which, she declared, 
was impossible for one pair hands 
do. 

“Let the dishes,” said Mabel, enter- 
ing the kitchen prepared for work. 

“You wash the dishes!” and Aunt Sue 
cast look pitying contempt her niece, 
while her tone was equally expressive. 

Blushing with anger, Mabel answered 
with some spirit: “Why, yes. Don’t you 
think can? Let show you,” and she 
advanced the table, but her aunt inter- 
posed. 

dear me, don’t! know you will 
break all the dishes and 
with the hot water besides, and should 
never forgive myself. makes nervous 
see you around. away and amuse 
yourself.” 

Hurt and indignant her aunt’s words, 
Mabel made some ungracious reply and 
left the kitchen, her first attempt. 
Next she followed her sister upstairs. 

will this work,” she said, “and you 
can down and help Aunt Sue.” 

Mary looked her surprise, then 
laughed. “Do you really think you can 
make beds and sweep and such work?” 
she asked. 

“Of course can,” replied Mabel, indig- 
nantly. needs your help downstairs, 
and can this work just well you.” 

dare say you think you can 
great deal better. have always heard 
that blind people were conceited; but that’s 
because they can’t see, and know 
whether thing done good bad. 
you think you can manage the house and 
all the work, had better all step aside 
and see how you will get along with the 

you are unjust!” cried 
Mabel, turning away with tears her eyes. 

That was the beginning; and, although 
our graduate continued assert her ability 
her share the home work, all her 
offers met with contemptuous refusals, and 
what work she did was treated with distrust 
pronounced “very good for her.” What 
made even harder was the fact that every 
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mistake hers was attributed her lack 
sight; and Aunt Sue positively refused 
give her any instructions whatever, say- 
ing that she did not know how teach 
blind people. made Mabel doubly 
anxious her work right, and the 
same time made much harder than 
would otherwise have been; for, her 
anxiety, became nervous and 
found difficult her best, conscious 
the watchful eyes those who distrusted 
her. Many times she grew discouraged, 
and told herself there was use trying 
longer; and often she rallied fresh 
efforts. 

One morning, going through the kitchen 
with pan water her hands, Mabel 
came contact with half-open door, and 
the pan and its contents speedily 
transferred the floor. 

“That’s just what expected,” cried 
Aunt Sue, she had long been waiting 
for just this “The idea,” she 
continued, “of girl like you trying work 
and now want you let the work alone.” 

aunt,” protested Mabel, her voice 


choked with gathering tears. “If you would 
only scold instead talking you do, 


could bear better. Mary does more 
damage about the house every day than 
and you not forbid her help with the 
work; and she doesn’t want help you half 
sob. 

careless sometimes,” replied her 
aunt; “but you are blind, and stands 
reason that you anything. 
course you are not blame for it, only 
you persist trying. For 
part, see the good educating such 
people. only makes them discontented 
and harder get along with. You were 
never much trouble till you went off there 
school and got your head full big 
notions and the idea that you are able 
things like other people.” 

Mabel, and now the tears were falling thick 
and fast, “you don’t know what you are 
talking about. can work. not 
different from other people. You think 
cannot anything, and you give 
fair chance try. Oh, think you are 
cruel!” Angry and excited, hardly know- 
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ing what she said, Mabel poured out her 
feelings torrent bitter, passionate 
words, ending with, believe you want 
make miserable that shall die and 
out the way; and shall, too.” 

And, having reached this tragic conclu- 
sion, Mabel rushed off her room, leaving 
her aunt sigh and say: 

“Poor child! for Brother William’s sake 
must try and bear with her, but 
hard.” 

you think so, too, reader? Was 
Mabel weaker, more irritable, more incapa- 
ble than the majority our girls just out 
school? the other hand, was Aunt 
Sue and her ideas blind people greater 
trial than most our girls encounter 
homes where loving mother smooths 
the way? 

After this Mabel 
about the house sat the open window 
with idle hands, thinking bitter, rebellious 
thoughts. She grew tired—oh, tired 
doing nothing; for this world toil 
there harder strain mind and body 
than forced idleness. Rest not inactivity. 
the morning she rose with the sickening 
thought that there was nothing for her 
do. night she lay down with the sense 
disappointment not having accom- 
plished anything; and all day 
chafed and fretted the power which 
seemed chain her, hand and foot, yet 
mock her with longings for active life. 

She remembered hearing her schoolmates 
tell one their number who had gone 
out from among them bright and hopeful, 
but who did nothing home but sit and 
rock, and who gradually sank into state 
imbecility. Mabel remembered that she 
had felt but scorn for this poor girl. 
Now she thought her with pity, and won- 
dered that might not her own condi- 
tion soon. And who would blame? 

She took interest the home affairs; 
for who interested that which they 
have over what she 
called her wrongs, wonder she grew 
little selfish, and her family thought her 
disagreeable and hard please. Aunt Sue 
read her long lectures the beauty sub- 
mission the helpless and dependent, and 
proper gratitude for home, food, and cloth- 
ing; but all vain. 

The days seemed like weeks as_ they 
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dragged slowly along. The 
withered and fell. The harvest ripened 
under the July sun, but Mabel saw 
beauty all the earth. 

One afternoon, feeling unusually restless, 
she wandered down into the orchard 
secluded corner, her retreat late. The 
place was shaded large tree and shut 
clambering vines. Here she threw 
herself upon the grass and tried rest. 
From the adjoining field came the sound 
the harvesters, and from the other side the 
voices the haymakers busy their 
work. Bees were gathering honey from 
the clover the orchard, and the air was 
resonant with the fluttering their wings. 
the branches above her bird was build- 
ing nest. 

All these sounds spoke Mabel lives 
full purpose and meaning, world 
activity. possible,” she asked herself, 
“that have place this busy world, 
work Perhaps Aunt Sue right, 
after all, and education has been 
Worse than vain,” she added; “for 


question often asked: “Can 
blind girl learn cook? so, how she 
taught?” Asa matter fact, she taught 
much the same seeing girl. you 
would come some morning and visit our 
Domestic Science Department you would 
have your questions answered 
tical way, but for those who may not 
able avail themselves the invitation 
will give few hints what the 
course and how taught. 

The classes are made up, for the most 
part, high school pupils. Exception 
made for the girl who will never able 
take the high school course and yet 
could make good use the instructions 
that are given cooking making her 
more useful home. Sometimes such 
girls show particular aptitude for the 
work, they are always given the oppor- 
tunity learn all they can. 


(To continued) 


COOKING FOR BLIND GIRLS 


MISS ELIZABETH CORY 


Teacher Domestic Science, Missouri School for the Blind 
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has developed powers just show 
what might have done. has trained 
sensibilities feel keener sufferings. 
Yes, this all, might better never have 
gone school; but cannot believe it. Oh, 
there were some one whom could 
talk write, would relieve so! But 
the girls—no, couldn’t write them. 
school talked good deal about what 
was going do, and some them might 
laugh trouble. any rate, they 
understand.” 

Suddenly Mabel remembered her teacher, 
Miss Lane, and her last words, “My dear, 
you ever need friend, write me.” 

will write Miss Mabel ex- 
claimed. used think she wanted 
discourage because she talked much 
difficulties, but maybe she only wanted 
know the truth. don’t care what 
she thinks me. shall tell her every- 
thing. know shall have her 
any rate; and, there way out 
this wilderness which seem lost, feel 
certain she can find it.” 


The course completed two years. 
the first two lessons the first year 
talk about food: what is, its classifi- 
cation, why need it, and what does 
for the body. then speak the prin- 
ciples and main methods cooking. The 
pupils take down notes regarding all those 
things for future use, learning heart 
the tables for measuring liquids and dry 
food stuffs. They next learn the proper 
way wash dishes, care dish towels, 
care tables, sink, and refrigerator. Then 
they learn where everything kept their 
cooking tables, and they understand from 
the start that they are responsible for the 
order their table and the room. 

Now they are ready light the gas 
stoves. first they with fear and 
trembling, but they soon gain confidence, 
and learn regulate the gas putting 
the hand above the blaze and turning 
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down according the degree heat 
needed. that same lesson they practice 
measuring, using the cup, spoon, and knife 
much the same way that the seeing girl 
would, with the exception that the blind 
girl must get used lifting the cup feel 
how heavy is, learn that half cup 
sugar will not heavy whole cup, 
and that one-fourth cup milk will 
weigh less than third cup, 
spend considerable time practice that 
kind. The girls are very anxious learn 
and neat way. 

They are always eager begin cook, 
and after they have mastered the lighting 
the stoves and know when water boils 
they are ready take the first principle 
cooking, which boiling. that lesson 
they cook the food stuff that will best illus- 
trate that principle, and that lesson 
talk about that particular food, learn 
what class belongs, etc. The question 
often asked: “How the girls know how 
long leave biscuits, bread, cake 
the oven? How they know when they 
are brown and cooked through?” They 
testing, some the length time, and 
some sense smell. 

The first year’s work consists the 
cooking vegetables, cereals, making 
cream soups, two bread lessons, baking 
simple desserts, simple 
salads, setting table and serving, and two 
invalid cookery lessons. the invalid 
cookery lessons they make number 
different things, that the two lessons 


Tue blind boy girl who studies and 
carefully prepares Braille set notes 
any the following branches farm- 
ing will doubt much benefited 
practical and educational way: 
raising, dairying, hog raising, bee culture, 
culture, and truck gardening. 
looking over the register our pupils 
found that about sixty-five per cent lived 
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Industrial Teacher, Missouri School for the Blind 
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they have about dozen recipes all. 
They also have instruction sweeping and 
dusting. 

One the girls who had had one year 
the cooking told when she came 
back the next fall that during the summer 
she had used all the invalid cookery recipes 
and would very glad would give 
her more. She had done the cooking all 
summer for quite large family. Another 
girl said she had never done anything 
home the way cooking before she 
came the cooking class, 
wanted to, but that she would not take 
anything for what she had learned there. 
Another one who has relatives 
city, and often goes visit them, would 
tell when she came back how they 
always wanted her make biscuit for 
supper. 

The second year’s work 
canning, pickling, and jelly making, fol- 
lowed cooking some the fall vege- 
tables. They learn make-over dishes, 
use the left-overs, that nothing may 
wasted, and cook economical dinner. 
They study the proper combinations 
foods, have two cookery 
lessons, and serve four-course dinner 
invited guests. 

Great care taken make the work 
practical, that may lasting use. 
They have number cooking tests dur- 
ing the two years’ course. Articles 
meeting and entertaining guests 
able apparel are read and discussed. The 
two-year course ended written test, 
and satisfactory certificate given. 
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farms small country towns. They 
will probably return the country upon 
completion their school training, and 
for this reason seems they should know 
something farm life, where they can 
probably much better than already 
crowded city. Most our pupils are 
some service one capacity another 
their parents the farm. 
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order that they might become more 
familiar with farm duties and the proper 
methods administration their special 
work, was decided make study 
some the Farm Bulletins. 
Books printed Braille type this 
subject were not had that time, 
and was therefore necessary read and 
discuss these Bulletins and have the pupil 
accurately compile set notes point- 
ers which were brought special 
notice. 

Missouri being one the first poultry 
states, and having plenty cheap land 
adapted this industry, was decided 
make study poultry raising first. 
have now printed the Government Bulletin 
book the subject, the pupils can read 
over the details the industry themselves. 

The following brief summary the 
course for the schoolroom: 

The physical examination modern 
chicken appliances and discussion same, 
namely, watering devices, feeding devices, 
nest eggs, nest construction, lice powders, 
shipping cases and coops, and incubator. 

Incubation: Discussion incubation and 
various incubators the market, their 
construction, regulation, 

Feeding: Kinds food, their food value, 
foods use obtain certain results. 

Business: Accounts, market 
marketing, packing and shipping. 

Egg storage: Time year store, vari- 
ous methods preserving, and merits 
different methods. 

Diseases: Causes, prevention, and cure. 

age, etc. 

Study standard varieties poultry: 


“An Address the Public the 
First Exhibition the Pupils the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind, the Musical Fund Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, November 21, 1833”: 


“Although the blind learning manual 
labor should not brought far 
render themselves useful, still the 
stance their being withdrawn educa- 
tion from state mere animal existence 
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meat breeds, general purpose breeds, egg 
breeds, fancy breeds. 

Costs: Costs foods, building and 
ing materials, ete. 

Buildings: Discussion plans modern 
chicken houses and coops, materials con- 
struction, ventilation, effect draughts, 

Papers are written from time time 
Braille pupils the various phases 
the industry. 

Outside work: Each pupil class re- 
quired tend the chickens for 
ten days and make daily record work 
done. The report handed when the 
flock turned over next pupil. The 
various records are read and compared 
classroom. The report about follows: 


Hen hatched, set, number eggs, 
time, ete. 

Number eggs gathered each day 
and the average yield per hen per 
day for that pupil’s care period. 


Pupils are required make careful 
physical examination pens, fencing, and 
chicken house. 

Poultry hog raising can carried 
best farm, while dairying, bee culture, 
and gardening form work for pupils 
farm small country town. Mushroom 
culture work for city pupils. The writer 
knows Braille literature any 
the above subjects except chicken raising, 
but can supply name simple treatise 
mushroom culture which 


worth printing one the raised types 
for the blind. 


and being translated into new spiritual 
world, affording them abundant matter 
enable them pass through the dark night 
their existence, ought recommend 
their education most urgently.” 


(Principal the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction the Blind from its 


opening, March 27, 1833, until his death, 
March 17, 1839.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
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OCTOBER, DECEMBER, 1910 


November, 1910: Miss 
Winifred Holt. (Account Miss Holt and 
her work tor the blind.) 
37-41. 

Boston Sunday Globe, December 11, “The 
Tragedy Blindness not the inability 
see, but the consequence blindness— 

World, Elgin, December 17, 

“Blind Boys the Perkins Institute Bos- 

Illustrated. 


Book Herald, 


December, 


“Little Blind Isabel Anderson. 


Magazine, October, 1910: 
ing the Child World: what being done 
the city schools make child-life healthier 
and Rheta Childe Dorr. Pp. 

Harvard University: Guide Reading Social 
Ethics, and Allied Subjects: lists books 
and articles selected and described for the 
use general readers. Cambridge, Mass., 
1910. 265 pp. Published Harvard Uni- 
versity. See pp. for list books 
the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 

Illinois State Board Administration, Institu- 
tion Quarterly, May, “Blindness 

Illinois State Board Administration, Institu- 
tion Quarterly, November, “Special 
Schools for the Blind,” Huntoon. 
(Extracts from his opening address the 
Little Rock Convention the B., 
June, 95. 

Journal Education, October 13, “Con- 
servation Vision and Prevention Blind- 
Park Lewis, M.D. Pp. 341-344. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST PRISON 
BROOM 

Friends the Michigan Employment Insti- 
tution for the Blind are considerably disturbed 
the suggestion that broom making re- 
instated industry the prisons the 
state. claimed that this would 
serious blow the Saginaw institution, which 
can now supply more than enough brooms for 
use all the state institutions. Pres. Charles 
Van Etten, the Michigan Blind People’s 
Welfare Association, has addressed 
lowing remonstrance the state board 
prison industries 


from The Saginaw Courier-Herald, 
December 1910. 


ARTICLES OMITTED FROM PREVIOUS LISTS DURING 


PREPARED LAURA SAWYER, LIBRARIAN THE PERKINS INSTITUTION 


Monthly Magazine, December, 
“At the Gate (to Helen Keller), 
Florence Earle Coates. 

Literary Digest, December 31, 1910: “To Write 
writing board invented Dr. Rhoads, 


1231. Illustrated. 
The Music Trades, New York, December 
1910: “Blind Piano Dealers America.” 


Pp. and Illustrated. 


Optical Journal and Review, December 
“To Write without Using the Eyes,” 

Outlook, New York, October 1910: Blind 
Boss: Charles Brayton, Blind Republican 
Leader Rhode Island.” 

Physical Culture, New York, September, 
“Caring 


1910: 
for the Health the Blind,” 


Hartley Phelps. Pp. 
trated. 
The Progress Magazine, Chicago, December, 


“The Star Hope,” 
penny 98. 


The Survey, October “Infant Blindness 
Massachusetts.” Pp. 


Amy 


Teacher and Home, New York, December, 
Bingham (inspector classes for blind chil- 
dren public schools, New York City). 
Pp. 15-17. 

Facts 


November, “Additional 


Crouter. 
482. 
Volta Review, December, 1910: “Miss 


Conception Music,” 
Pp. 


Anders Hansen. 


IMPORTANT TO BLIND INSTITUTION 


the Honorable, the Michigan Board 
Prison Lansing, Mich. 


GENTLEMEN: Whereas, Section 
Act 140, Public Acts 1909 (p. 300), your 
honorable body was authorized inquire con- 
cerning those articles used the several state 
institutions which might produced the 
labor prisoners the penal institutions 
the state; and 

Whereas, the recently issued schedule 
articles inquired about for your information 
brooms used the several and 
Whereas, the art broom making has been 
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for the past thirty years the chief branch 
industry taught the blind inmates the 
public institutions this state for the purpose 
contribute toward their own support, and has 
successfully prepared considerable number 
such persons for self-support; and 

Whereas, with proper safeguards prices 
and promptness delivery, the several state 
institutions are now required law (see Joint 
Resolution 17, Laws 1907, 513) pro- 
cure their supplies brooms from the Mich- 
igan Emplovment Institution for the Blind, 
Saginaw, West Side; and 

Whereas, the blind inmates said Employ- 
ment Institution who have mastered the trade 
broom making state expense are now 
producing monthly more brooms good 
quality than are required yearly all the 
public institutions this state combined; 
and 

Whereas, the brooms produced the 
industrial department said Employment 
Institution for.the Blind are regularly sold 
the open market prices sufficient recoup 
the institution for the cost both the raw 
materials used and the wages paid the pro- 
ficient blind workmen the 
price rates wages earned and received for 
like work sighted broom makers employed 
outside establishments, thus enabling such 
these blind persons remain beyond the 
period their apprenticeship boarders and 
coup the state cost basis for the food 
and domestic service supplied the institu- 
tion for their maintenance, now gladly 
done many wage-earning blind inmates, 
the several thousand dollars 
paid the institution and 


ONE OF FEW INDUSTRIES 


Whereas, broom making one the very 
few remunerative industries 
persons ordinary ability, especially 
those becoming blind adult life, 
cessfully and 

Whereas. the reintroduction the industry 
broom making into the prisons this state 
would tend destroy the hope many blind 
persons that they again become self- 
supporting their handicap 
and 

Whereas, the Michigan blind people’s state 
organization, which have the honor 
president, has. remonstrated 
against anv reintroduction broom making 
into the prisons this state: 

the president the Michigan 
Welfare Branch the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, behalf the 
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industrious blind inhabitants this state, 
therefore very respectfully and earnestly re- 
quest that you will not include the making 
corn brooms and whisks among the industries 
recommended your honorable body 
for introduction prison industries into the 
penal institutions Michigan. 


HELP BLIND HELP THEMSELVES 


Knowing that the reasonable 
preparatory service and the vocational oppor- 
tunities and encouragements afforded the 
Michigan Employment Institution 
Blind, Saginaw, West Side, are great 
value to, and very highly appreciated by, many 
the blind inhabitants this state, and 
trusting that the present well-considered and 
highly creditable policy helping the blind 
help themselves may not menaced 
this time through any suggested transfer 
their chief industrial reliance the group 
prison industries, nor threatened with 
abandonment the near future because the 
fact that, during brief period preparation 
for self-support and for other phases use- 
ful activity and tolerable existence, the recently 
blinded adult learners require 
struction and relatively costly training for 
few months each case; and fully believing 
that the people the state Michigan would 
heartily sustain any such reasonable reserva- 
tion the chief gainful occupation open 
adult blind persons able and willing work, 
that hereinbefore mentioned, and that they 
will likewise approve the fullest possible carry- 
ing out the statutory objects the Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind, pursu- 
ant Act 169, Laws 1903, 
clearly understand the great service thereby 
rendered the sightless learners and wage- 
earners the institution and the blind 
their homes throughout the state, and realize 
the fact that more than two-fifths the nom- 
inal per capita cost maintaining that insti- 
tution annually, actually and directly recov- 
ered the institution treasury through the 
sale the brooms and other manufactured 
wares and through the repayment the cost 
boarding the increasing proportion wage- 
earning inmates, thus rendering ten twelve 
thousand dollars practically (as should 
made, special enactment expressly) avail- 
able industrial fund for the 
purchase necessary raw materials and the 
payment ordinary industrial 


the proficient blind artisans employed the 
factory, and imposing new burden upon 
the taxpayers after its initial appropriation, 
have the honor be, 
Very respectfully yours, 


CO-EDUCATION THE BLIND AND SIGHTED 


EDUCATION THE BLIND SCHOOLS WITH THE SEEING.* 


BY OLIN H. BURRITT, 
Principal, Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 


Chicago was the first city America 
make special provision for the education 
blind children the public schools 
the same classes with the sighted. 
movement had its origin desire give 
Chicago institution for the blind similar 
the one New York City; and 1892 
the Board Education went far 
purchase lot for the proposed buildings.” 
But lack available funds made impos- 
sible erect these buildings once. 
Meanwhile Mr. Frank Hall, then Super- 
intendent the Illinois School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, urged the Board 
try the experiment teaching blind pupils 
with seeing children. result nearly 
ten years’ agitation, September, 1900, 
blind children were admitted three pub- 
lic schools which special teachers had 
been provided. How rapidly the idea has 
taken root may seen from 
joined table: 


Pupils en- 


Date of commence- rolled fall 

City. ment of work. of 1910, 
September, 1905 
Milwaukee ..... November, 1907 
Cleveland ......April, 1909 
New York....... September, 1909 
Newark 
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During the school year ending June, 
there were enrolled the special schools 
for the blind, 4,601 pupils. The first 
these special schools was organized nearly 
eighty years ago; only ten years have 
elapsed since classes the public schools 
were first opened blind children. To- 
day about four and one-half per cent, 


*Reprinted from the annual report of Principal Bur- 
ritt, presented December 15th, 1910, to the seventy- 
eighth annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 


approximately one every twenty-two 
blind children school are attending the 
public schools their respective localities. 
Yet the enrollment children the 
public schools has had appreciable effect 
upon the attendance the special schools 
the respective States which this ex- 
periment being made. 

The idea that under certain favorable 
conditions blind children should attend 
schooi with the sighted not new. Dr. 
Howe urged early 1866. Because 
the limited time that pupils were then 
permitted attend our school, and or- 
der that they might not far behind 
normal children when. their education was 
begun (which that time was ten 
eleven years age), was urged our 
forty-third annual report—that for the 
school year 1874-5—that the Legislature 
the State provide for the reception 
young blind children into public 
schools. the forty-fifth annual report 
read: “This State, our request, has 
passed Act authorizing the admission 
such children (i. e., biind children under 
ten eleven) into the schools for seeing 
considered, our school, from time time 
during the past sixty-four years, has had 
totally blind pupils attendance the 
University Pennsylvania. More recently 
some our graduates have attended nor- 
mal schools—two are now enrolled, one 
West Chester, the other Bloomsburg. 

There much said favor this 
method educating blind children: 

enables the child have the ad- 
vantages home life, which impos- 
sible supply the best institutions. 

(2) While the exacting discipline the 
residential school valuable, nearly all our 
schools are large permit too little 
consideration the individual—everything 
must done masse. 
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(3) places the responsibility for the 
child’s education upon parents, while 
the institution relieves them all such ob- 
ligation. 

(4) The institution trained child comes 
almost inevitably feel that the world 
owes him living; but such idea gen- 
erally obtains the homes from which the 
majority our pupils come. 

(5) gives our blind child daily asso- 
ciation with seeing children; and thus 
early learns that can very many 
things well his sighted schoolmate. 
And almost equal advantage that 
his seeing classmate early learns that he, 
though blind, can maintain himself along 
many lines competition with pair 
good eyes. thus learning live 
among those with sight, among whom 
must eventually live, for which long res- 
idence institution has too little fitted 
him. life greatly enriched what 
hears and, eyes his 
schoolmates, sees his way and from 
the school. 

the need for the institution will 
doubtless always exist. 

(1) does not seem possible 
present make any suitable provision for 
the education the public schools those 
blind children who live rural communi- 
ties our smaller cities and villages. 

(2) The problem getting the children 
and from school each day, even with the 
facilities for transportation afforded our 
more populous centres, not easy one, 
but being met those cities which 
have inaugurated this experiment. 

(3) difficult make suitable pro- 
vision for the improvement the 
these children. 

(4) Instruction music all compar- 
able with that furnished our best special 
schools can probably not given con- 
nection with the public schools. 

(5) Instruction the trades which have 
been generally considered feasible for the 
blind impossible connection with the 
public schools for the seeing. 

(6) The text books used the seeing 
child are numerous and, the average 


school system, are changed often, and 
the embossing books relatively 
slow and expensive process that furnish- 
ing the children with text books one 
the most serious problems met. 

But who are connected with the 
special schools must recognize the ele- 
ments strength this new movement, 
and avail ourselves all the good there 
it. And how can here Over- 
brook? Each case must considered 
separate problem, determined upon 
its own merits and with due consideration 
home conditions and environment. 
evident that this school has 
sued liberal policy with reference the 
education the blind with the seeing. 
What have already done and are doing 
points the way. totally blind boy, nine- 
teen years age, who graduated last June, 
has upon recommendation entered one 
the normal schools the State, not 
with the purpose becoming teacher, 
but primarily that may have the ad- 
vantages intimate daily association for 
the next two years with seeing boys and 
girls; and was told that, after these two 
years had expired, might, desired, 
return school learn piano-tuning. 
Two lads who graduated last June, one 
partially sighted, the other 
have this fall entered the Central High 
School. Laboratory work they cannot do, 
but English, history, ancient and modern 
languages, mathematics—whatever work 
can done without sight—they are doing 
satisfactory manner their seeing 
classmates. Our two boys the Univer- 
sity are maititaining satisfactory standing 
the studies their sophomore year. 
plan advance whether 
through two three years high school 
work; then may well consider whether 
our boy girl good ability shall attend 
high school near his home, enroll 
boarding school for seeing pupils, or, liv- 
ing here, attend high school day 
pupil. And every case must given 
the necessary assistance some person 
with sight. 


RAB 
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THE EDUCATION THE YOUNG BLIND INSTITUTIONS 


VERSUS SCHOOLS WITH THE SEEING—THE AD- 


“The time allotted for this paper would not 
sufficient discuss all phases the sub- 
ject, desire appear special pleader. 
subject would properly read, ‘Some the 
Advantages Educating Blind Children with 
Sighted Children the Elementary Grades.’ 
That there are disadvantages undoubtedly 
true. That there are special problems which 
must solved equally true, but there seems 
none which are unsolvable, and the ad- 
vantages appear many and valuable 
that the plan least worthy fair and im- 
partial trial. 

“The adoption this plan means im- 
plies the destruction the institutions for the 
blind. There will always children who 
must the institution. The functions 
the institution may somewhat narrowed 
scope, but specialized and intensified their 
particular field. They would become high 
schools, and technical schools for the blind, 
and some the stronger institutions might 
grow into colleges for the blind, such col- 
leges are found desirable. tentative basis 
for discussion, but neither desiring nor ex- 
pecting say ‘the last word’ the subject, 
desire submit the outline plan which 
might followed. this plan there are 
probably some crudities which have already 
been eliminated those actually engaged 
this work. so, they will confer favor 
pointing them out. 

“In the more populous cities the country, 
the plan already inaugurated having all the 
blind children attend one school, which 
specially trained teacher provided the ex- 
pense the city system, probably best. 
suggest that through the kindergarten, and 
least the first grade, the blind child may 
sent the school nearest, other children 
are sent. They should not sent the 
for blind children, and rule should re- 


*Reprinted from the report of the Little Rock 1910 
Convention of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. 


VANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES EACH.* 


BY GEORGE F, OLIPHANT, 


Superintendent Georgia Academy for the Blind. 


ceive special instruction from the special 
teacher. This special teacher may supervise 
the work these blind children, but only 
advisory way through the regular teacher. 
should kept mind that the important 
factor this stage not the teacher, but the 
child’s associates and environment. The aim 
should carefully avoid everything which tends 
call the attention himself his fellows 
the fact that different from others. 
Later will necessary acknowledge this 
fact, but that time the blind child should 
have learned that his associates likewise differ 
from each other, but that individual difference 
does not necessarily mean inferiority. 

see reason why the blind child may 
not fairly well all the work done the 
kindergarten and first grade, 
modification. would probably best 
use line type books for the first year’s work, 
possibly longer—at least long enough for the 
pupil learn the shape the letters used 
the seeing children. Blind pupils could fur- 
nished with the same lessons used seeing 
pupils, using unbound sheets line letter, in- 
stead bound books. Pictures could re- 
produced relief outline pictures, sand, 
clay pulp models, better still, objects, 
dolls being used represent persons, and 
supplementing with toy animals, houses, 
The blind pupil could construct these pictures 
‘busy work’ advance the class work. 
Number work may done stringing ob- 
jects, use slates and metal figures. 
Work form may done modeling, and 
the use waxed string pressed upon 
board. Color work must omitted, unless 
the blind pupil happens that fabulous 
rara avis—a person able distinguish colors 
touch. that event, put him glass 
case once and start dime museum. 

“With the beginning the second grade, 
the blind student might allowed the in- 
struction and assistance the special teacher. 
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would now begin learn read and 
write point and use the special appliances for 
the blind. Here the knowledge line letter 
will very helpful mastering the alphabet 
sheets, which are usually furnished both 
line letter and point. 

“Just how long this work should con- 
tinued schools for the seeing before 
going institution for the blind for tech- 
nical vocational training must deter- 
mined experience. Many variable factors 
enter into the problem, these factors varying 
different localities and with different indi- 
viduals. not believe any hard and fast rule 
can laid down govern all cases. judg- 
ment is, that the pupil enters the city school 
the age six seven, this work can con- 
tinued advantage through the grammar 
school course, and the pupil can then 
the institution for high school work, and for 
vocational training. 


“There reason why these students may 
not have instruction music special 
teacher detailed the state for 
this purpose, and carried the pay rolls 
the institution one its faculty. 


This in- 
struction would given outside school 
hours, and independent the public school 
work, the case with seeing children tak- 
ing music. 

“What advantages will result this 
prospective citizens and makes the education 
the blind part the educational policy 
the state and the nation. The greatest dif- 
ficulty the adult blind have overcome 
destroy the caste built for them and 
them. The institutions for the blind are 
the transition stage from homes asylums 
schools. Funds for the maintenance these 
institutions are asked for the basis char- 
ity. this way there created caste for 
the blind the basis helplessness. 
caste created the same basis the blind 
beggars who frequent the street corners—a 
concession not granted seeing people. not 
strange that the public appraise blind workers 
the value assumed themselves and their 
representatives. Training should demanded 
for blind children exactly the same basis 
for their seeing comrades, viz.: that they 
owe the state the duties citizenship, that 
the state has the right demand, and should 
demand, these duties all citizens the 
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measure their ability and opportunity. 
the privilege and duty the state fur- 
nish its prospective citizens with full and 
ample opportunities for preparation for meet- 
ing the requirements the state. Blind peo- 
ple should always ready and willing dis- 
charge the duties citizenship, yet aside from 
voting, very few them are counted for 
civic duties. The law excuses blind men from 
many these duties, although does not 
thereby exclude them. Blind men should re- 
fuse excused from such duties they 
are capable performing. have known 
only one blind man our state who has ex- 
excised his right serve juries and county 
boards. was most useful and highly re- 
spected citizen. little remarkable that 
never asked office reward. Sena- 
tor Gore proving the nation that blind 
man may efficient public servant with- 
out being granted special privileges con- 
cessions. Georgia, Paul Donehoo, the cor- 
oner Fulton county, the most populous 
county the state, former pupil the 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, and has been 
totally blind since infancy. Both these men 
were elected the offices they hold the 
basis efficiency, not the basis blind- 
ness, helplessness. Mr. Gore obtained his 
education entirely outside institutions for 
the blind. Mr. Donehoo was trained almost 
entirely institution. Any class citizens 
more likely get respectful hearing 
they ask for duties first and privileges after- 
ward. This may seen studying the vari- 
ous phases the suffragette movement. 

“All children, blind and seeing, should 
trained for efficiency, both industrial and civic. 
republic, every trained citizen asset; 
every untrained citizen liability. this 
basis all demands for training public ex- 
pense must rest. That blind man needy 
logical appeal philanthropist, not the 
statesman. 

“The education blind children the pub- 
lic school promising experiment for the 
reaction will produce the mind and the 
attitude the public large. blind chil- 
dren stand shoulder shoulder 
seeing comrades preparing for the duties 
life, there far less likelihood that prep- 
aration being questioned afterward when 
blind men and women ask place the 
world’s work. 


“The experience teaching these blind 
children will helpful the teachers see- 
ing children. own observation work- 
ing with both classes pupils has emphasized 
the fact that the so-called normal child the 
exception rather than the rule. The great ma- 
jority children are more less defective 
their modes consciousness. Courses 
study and methods instruction are planned 
for theoretically normal child, who does not 
exist. tailor who would cut all suits fit 
the average measurements his customers 
would fit one. hundred pumpkins may 
average fifty pounds apiece, and yet there may 
not single pumpkin weighing fifty 
Blind children school will em- 
phasize the fact that children defective con- 
sciousness must approached special 
methods, whether that defect sight 
some other mode perception, and will lead 
greater specialization for the individual, 
particularly cases when the child more 
than usually defective abnormal. Such 
children are present waste products our 
educational system. 


“The education blind children public 
schools will prove helpful teachers in- 
stitutions for the blind. furnishes stand- 
ard comparison for the work blind and 
seeing children, the same tasks under ap- 
proximately the same conditions, that fair 
estimate may made the results obtained 
both quantity and quality. will furnish 
standard comparison the quality teach- 
ing done schools for seeing and schools for 
blind. When these children from the public 
schools are transferred the institution, and 
take their places the side children trained 
altogether the institution, should easy 
matter determine relative efficiency. 
not hesitate say that many parts the 
country the city school system would win 
this down.’ not specify any 
place where this all the institutions 
who choose may disclaim it. Itis perfectly fair 
this statement: blind child entering 
the public schools the city Macon, Ga., 
would taught teachers whose minimum 
salary greater than the average salary 
teachers the Georgia Academy for the Blind. 
Other things being equal, more money will buy 
better teachers just surely will buy bet- 
ter horses. Whatever handicap exists against 
us. fact that successful teachers, for 
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the same salary, prefer the public 
schools rather than the institutions for the 
blind. 

“In the public schools Macon, blind 
child would have more modern and more 
teachable text-books than can possibly fur- 
nish them the Georgia Academy for the 
Blind. 

“Some schools for the blind have 
nated their work with the scheme public 
education carried the state, and use the 
same tests for their work. Under proper con- 
ditions, this plan may made very helpful 
the institution and the cause the blind. 
would well for each think little 
this question: the teachers institu- 
tions for the blind should required 
stand the examinations and comply with the 
requirements for teachers the public schools 
the state which you live, how many va- 
cancies would result your institution? 

“The co-education the blind and the 
sighted may change for the the 
dren. There tendency with many parents 
keep their blind children out sight. 
some cases they not report them the 
census takers members the family. These 
parents take little interest the development 
their blind children their life prob- 
lems. Such parents get these children into 
institution early possible and shirk all re- 
sponsibility their future. Occasionally 
they leave the state without notice either 
the institution the child, really abandoning 
their children. 

“The fact that these children are going 
school along with other children, frequently 
their sighted brothers sisters—are doing 
creditably the same work, meeting the same 
problems day after day and solving them, de- 
veloping the same ideals and ambitions—will 
lead their parents regard them normal 
and necessary part the family life and plan; 
will cause parents realize that they owe 
their blind children furnish them the 
means making, not simply living, but the 
means making life. The success these 
children will inspire their parents with faith 
them—a quality much rarer than gen- 
erally supposed. Again and again capable pu- 
pils fail because their home folks have faith 
them and not give them the proper back- 
ing their home communities. 
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“The sighted school children to-day 
schools now attended blind children, when 
they become the men and women to-mor- 
row, will not need assured that blind 
people are capable and companionable and 
trustworthy. 

“The arguments for co-education blind 
and sighted children far considered are 
minor importance. The final test the system 
must its effect blind children. First 
all enables the blind child have home 
and, therefore, develop normal childhood. 
institution, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, can home. The greatest 
handicap the lives many really capable 
blind children that they have been institu- 
tionalized. Their characters have been nar- 
rowed and ossified the rigid institutional 
life. institution not only controlled 
corporation, but many cases itself sim- 
ply corporation. legal proverb that 
‘corporations have souls.’ this were true, 
corporation could more develop the soul 
child than block ice could hatch 
egg. would lack the essential property, for 
should remember the teaching Carlyle, 
‘that child does not grow like vegetable 
having its roots littered with etymological 
compost, but like spirit, mysterious con- 
tact with For the development 
little child essential that its relations 
should few and intimate. Its egotistic fac- 
ulties must developed before the altruistic 
temperament possible. order that may 
learn love intensely must loved intense- 
ly. The law development that stimulus 
develops function. The statement Scrip- 
ture, ‘That love Him because first 
loved us,’ not religious dogma, but neces- 
sary law the evolutionary process. not 
ment. child can develop the power love 
deeply and sincerely, unless during the years 
childhood may constantly feel the stim- 
ulus mother’s love its equivalent. Its 
equivalent not for sale barter the edu- 
cational world. true that occasionally 
find our institutions women who not 
work for many dollars month, and who 
literally pour their lives into the lives the 
children their charge, but woman’s heart 
large enough furnish each individual 
child the passionate abandon mother. 
There are few things more pathetic than the 
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bewilderment the little child suddenly taken 
from its home and thrust into institution 
among unfamiliar faces, and what worse, 
sometimes among unsympathetic hearts. The 
fact that the child has been spoiled home 
foolish mother makes all the more sus- 
ceptible suffering and injury. 
suddenly deprived the ‘petting 
mothering’ which accustomed home 
and permitted suffer spiritual atrophy, be- 
comes quiet and docile, and the institution au- 
haved than when came.’ would 
sensible praise the good conduct 
child under the influence chloroform, 
one suffering from paralysis. quiet be- 
cause stunned. His capacity for loving 
and his desire for love perish. becomes 
indifferent the persons around him and 
being simply animal cares only for ani- 
mal comforts, and the great problem 
life becomes the satisfaction his 
wants, 


animal 
This the effect the institution 
its worst the little child, but the institu- 
tion its best the very nature things 
more boarding house than home. 
true many blind children well 
sighted children, that homes will found 
which child should allowed live. The 
same policy should pursued both cases. 
These children should taken such 
homes and placed institutions. Such neces- 
sity, however, always great misfortune 
the children. 


“This plan co-education especially val- 
uable permitting the little child 
remain home and associate with normal, 
sighted children, the blind child enabled 
live normal childhood, far this pos- 
sible. This consider the most essential fea- 
ture the plan. The greatest idea modern 
education the recognition the function 
childhood the evolution the individ- 
ual. something more than period 
the things that has impressed me, especially 
institution life, that there are many stu- 
dents who, when measured years, should 
adults, but measured development are 
not only children, but very immature children. 
attribute the fact that there are certain 
phases childhood through which they have 
not passed, and consequently have not devel- 


oped those faculties which are developed 
normal childhood. 

“Biologically every embryo reénacts the 
history the development its species. 
studying the embryo, scientists determine not 
only the source from which the species has 
developed, but the successive steps which 
has developed. the species has existed 
for any considerable length time, that 
the process this development must have 
been traversed great number 
viduals, the journey made rapidly, that 
the embryo few hours will pass through 
changes which originally required centuries. 
The number and order these changes 
fixed, and any them omitted trans- 
posed, that particular animal abnormal. The 
important fact, however, remains, that each in- 
dividual the repetition the life develop- 
ment the species. This true human 
animals other animals. After birth the 
animal continues for period its physiological 
development, which usually concerned with 
the growth organs and the perfection 
functions already developed. Along with this, 
however, begins psychological development. 
The length and complexity this last de- 
velopment determines the position the in- 
dividual the life scale. Humanity ceased 
animals and began men when they 
founded the home and thereby lengthened the 


childhood. The purpose the home 


something more than pro- 
tection from danger and supply animal 
wants. here that the child must learn 
self-subordination, with the gen- 
eral plan, the necessity self-control, and the 
words, those faculties humanity which 
make men social animals and enable them 
work together harmony. are learning 
that the child’s play something more than 
form amusement. not interfered with 
the foolish and misguided directions 
older people, the child play will retraverse 
the road which man has traveled 
development 
from the merely animal. reach full, nor- 
mal development, must travel the road 
which has been marked out and beaten down 
the thousands who have gone before 
him. Children’s games 
rather than prophecies. not mean the 
games given them grown-ups, but those 
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which they select for themselves. these 
days are disposed paraphrase the words 
Froebel, ‘Come let play with our chil- 
dren,’ and say instead, ‘Come let make our 
children play with us.’ The boy living the 
city lot prefers play Indian and war, 
and hunt each other the scant jungle the 
yard rather than imitate the occupations 
the men around him. feels instinctive 
need for courage and strength soul and 
body which can only developed struggle, 
and children fight each other without ap- 
parent provocation. That say, seeing 
children they are not too closely ‘super- 
blind child fights. may be, under cer- 
tain conditions, but may vastly more 
‘awful’ doesn’t fight, and through fight- 
ing learn the lessons which fighting has taught 
the race. 


“If institutions for the blind seek secure 
the survival the unfit, then are war 
with the universe and must fail and ought 
fail. The very ‘stars their courses’ fight 
against us. Our business take the unfit 
and make them fit, and they must have the 
same kind training and the same kind 
fitness those with whom they must com- 
pete. trust that ‘the time cometh and now is’ 
when men shall have learned all that mere 
fighting can teach; that even now nations are 
making ready beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and they shall learn war more. But 
the struggle for life will merrily 
with ploughshare and pruning hook with 
sword and spear, for without struggle there 
can strength, without danger there can 
factor, the purpose fighting not con- 
quer our enemies, but conquer fear our- 
selves. When fear cast out, then and not till 
then, can take the next step and love our 
enemies, for love and fear can not live to- 
gether. When have eliminated fear, which 
function animal life only, can then 
see how utterly futile physical force and 
has always been means discovering 
maintaining truth, and when those who would 
crush the truth teach smite one 
cheek, may turn the other sheer con- 
tempt such futile effort. But the command 
turn the other cheek not kindergarten 
lesson meekness, but post-graduate course 
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courage, and who wears its cap and 
gown must have come through all the 
grades. Only who has been the familiar 
friend danger, and has tested and strength- 
ened his every fibre daily struggle has 
right this the highest honor the great 
school life. 

“Such one king among men and 
though prisoner’s dock, his back laced 
with the welts Roman scourge, has the 
royal prerogative declaring his kingship, 
and saying the kinglet who questions him, 
‘Thou sayest that king. For this pur- 
pose was born into the world that might 
bear witness the truth.’ 

“The boy who has grown into manhood 
without least one good, square, stand-up 
fight likely physical coward. 

“Without going more into detail show 
that childhood not only period which 
child must learn, but that preéminently 
time which shall live over the things 
which the race has already learned, should 
sufficient say that sending the blind 
child from its home schools for sighted 
children, and have him play and study with 
these children, geis conception the 
world lived normal sighted people. This 
the world which must return the 
end his life the institution, and usually 
takes blind person trained institution 
good while adjust himself the world 
sighted people. 

“Tt. will helpful him his early asso- 
ciations tend give him the saving graces 
‘grit and gumption, will enable him 
use his acquired knowledge with poise and 
efficiency, carry his faculties and powers 
without allowing them ‘slosh over’ and 
waste, damage others. Whether 
this will the result, only experience can 
show. The president, his address last 
‘evening, gave helpful and exhaustive re- 
view what has accomplished for the 
blind. emphasized the fact that our pres 
ent knowledge the result repeated ex- 
periments—a continued policy ‘proving all 
things’ that may hold fast that which 
good. These experiments have succeeded 
because they have given fair chance. All 
that should commit ourself this case 
give the movement fair chance, and 
not hinder unnecessary opposition. 

“The great point it, mind, that 
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leaves the young child his home, gives 
him normal childhood, gives 
ation and touch with normal children (who 
teach each other more than teachers can) 
that through their associates they 
contact with nature and commerce and life 
very real and vital way. this way they 
learn the greatest all sciences, the science 
right living; the greatest all arts, the 
art getting along with one’s fellows; the 
art using men for noble purposes; the still 
more difficult art being used men. 

“Courage and adaptability are not usually 
fostered institutional life. 
people must often fail either because they suf- 
fer from stage fright when thrown with sight- 
people, because they are unable con- 
form modes thought and life different 
from those the institution which they 
have lived. 

“The president, his annual address, dwelt 
with enthusiasm the good effects the 
boys the Kentucky Institution for the Blind, 
produced contact with sighted boys 
athletic contests. May not true that ear- 
lier and more prolonged contact 
sighted comrades competition all the 
phases school life might have even more 
marked and beneficial effect? 

“It longer question whether the ex- 
periment educating blind children the 
public schools shall made. already 
progress. The only question for the institu- 
tion determine our attitude toward the 
movement. Shall help it, shall fight it, 
shall sit still and see will run over 
should not only have hand this experi- 
ment, but would logically have large advisory 
and supervisory powers they can convince 
the public their good faith. This can 
keep constantly mind the idea—my 
work more important than job. 

the solution this question—as all 
questions involving the discovery truth— 
the great desideratum is, ‘More light, less 
heat.’ 

“Judaism symbolized the presence God 
smoke and consuming fire, whose fierce 
heat devoured the beasts sacrificial altars 
and drove men from His 
declares that God light 
symbolizes His presence tongues flame 
that rest, not slain beasts, but the heads 
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living men, and leaves smell fire 
upon them. 

“In the investigations this body, repre- 
senting the institutions for the blind, the 
pentecostal flames not always rise high 
enough rest upon our heads; they do, 
the heat output large that the net product 
mostly smoke and the odor burnt hair. 

sweltering chaos disorganized and 
unrelated facts ever springs into the life and 


beauty orderly and related truth, until 
through its dark waste there pulses the fiat, 
human divine, ‘Let there light.’ 

“If the institutions can not help 
make the light come, can least keep the 
blinds open and the windows clean, that 
may know the light when does come, 
and use for the blessing others, even 
though its benign rays not come entirely 
from our individual lanterns.” 


INSTRUCTION BLIND CHILDREN SCHOOLS FOR THE SEEING.* 


JOHN CURTIS, 
Supervisor Classes for the Blind, Chicago Public Schools. 


special schools for the blind, with their 
long history and many successes, merit the 
esteem all engaged our work. They will 
long continue most excellent work, and 
they may never abandon the field, but those 
endeavoring carry out another plan in- 
struction feel it, too, should receive fair 
consideration. 

“One the advantages educating blind 
children the ordinary public schools the 
country that preserves the home fac- 
tor their development. Strive may, the 
best school cannot reproduce the peculiar con- 
ditions that give the American 
place influence our national life. The 
pleasures the home, the struggles the 
family gain livelihood, and the efforts 
its members win some the higher suc- 
cesses life are matters much import- 
ance the blind child the seeing. 

“When blind child separated from his 
home for the larger part the year, two evils 
are apt result. The blind child ceases 
have the same interests his brothers and 
sisters, and they feel that belongs dis- 
tinct class. Having been developed dif- 
ferent atmosphere unable pursue the 
same pleasures, enjoy the same friends, 
meet the serious affairs life the way 
they do. They come feel that must look 
his special class for companionship, and 
that their efforts are not necessary his suc- 
cess. Those who were instrumental inaug- 
urating the public school plan education 
most felt the importance pre- 


*Reprinted from the report of the Little Rock 1910 


Convention of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. 


serving the home ties the blind child and 
fostering the other members his fam- 
ily intelligent sense responsibility. 


“It believed that school for the see- 
ing the blind child better develops proper rela- 
tionships community life than can 
special school. true that may not par- 
ticipate fully all the sports and activities 
his companions, but large range these 
open him; and any case, much stim- 
ulation comes from being present where varied 
activities prevail. When blind child develops 
company with seeing pupils, shares their 
pleasures, their interests and their ambitions, 
and acquires similar mental habits and sim- 
ilar attitude toward the world realities. The 
conditions under which the blind adult must 
work are met small scale the common 
school, and they properly control his develop- 
ment. The special school apt develop un- 
consciously its own standard efficiency, ac- 
cording which the pupil 
without reference the requirements com- 
munity life. the common school the stand- 
ard the general public constantly before 
the blind pupil, and according this 
learns not only judge himself but 
judged others. This will aid the boy girl 
form intelligently earnest purpose life. 


too early assert from actual ex- 
perience how far will possible carry 
the instruction the blind schools for the 
seeing. Chicago, pupil has yet completed 
the entire elementary and high school courses, 
cannot say that have wholly fitted 
any for situation life. Some have grad- 
uated from one our high schools after 
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spending few years institution, and 
wish only share with the institution the 
credit their success after leaving school. 
present have high school two boys 
who began their work with the first 
grade. scholarship good and their in- 
terest all the activities the school 
keen. They belong literary and debating 
societies, and one has taken part 
oratorical contests. girl who entered our 
eighth grade from the Illinois School for the 
Blind took her entire high school course 
Chicago school, the 


standing among 
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highest the graduating class. She now has 
good position stenographer one the 
offices the Chicago Bureau Charities. 
time passes, and more our pupils enter 
active life shall able judge 
definitely the success our efforts. 

great significance that the instruc- 
tion the blind schools for the seeing 
being watched with kind interest and the 
scientific spirit the superintendents 
stitutions. has been shown that the plan 
has merits, and they may assist determining 
what extent applicable.” 


more 


THE EDUCATION THE BLIND INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS SCHOOLS WITH THE SEEING.* 


BY MISS CARRIE B. LEVY, 
Supervisor Classes for the Blind, Milwaukee Public Schools. 
(Read by George D. Eaton.) 


most natural hypothesis 
which our state will not emphasize 
you might ask why those the day school 
think certain blind children should the 
institution, and those the institution believe 
that certain blind children should home. 
Since this our belief why not change the 
entire subject and dwell more emphatically 
the Institution and the Day 
School.’ 

“For are not all working toward one 
You who have spent your lives en- 
deavoring ameliorate the conditions the 
blind, you who have seriously and earnestly 
striven towards the solution that one great 
problem the best means educating the 
blind, know, without being apprised the fact, 
that not the education the blind that 
the underlying principle all our work, but 
the education the public belief the 
capabilities the blind, that society will 
give them that which they, the blind, desire— 
for doing some the several things they can 
well sighted persons. 

would not justified saying that the 
day school superior the institution, for 
have never had any experience institu- 
tution. have come contact with many 
the graduates, men and women splendid 
characters, who are eager, willing and capable, 
: *Reprinted from the report of the Little Rock 1910 


Convention of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. 


but who never were given chance. Why were 
they not given chance? 

“The blind who are sent the age 
eight remain for twelve fifteen years 
not become familiar and accepted members 
the community which they must live and 
work, they are simply visitors when they re- 
turn home their summer vacations. Their 
education remains mystery the general 
public, even their parents not believe 
their capabilities, but look upon them with the 
greatest awe and show them all obeisance. 

“But the blind home continually, 
and brought the midst seeing chil- 
dren, working with them the class rooms, 
taking part their lessons and pleasures, 
demonstrating the seeing boys 
and girls, with whom must work after 
life, that every respect similar them- 
selves except ability see; and the blind 
themselves will finally eradicate that feeling 
the community that they are objects pity 
and charity. this public recognition and 
good fellowship which are most essential 
the education the blind. 

“This does not mean that the institution 
education the blind. Why not make the day 
school outgrowth the institution? Why 
not build our institutions large cities and 
have all the capable students attend the public 
schools, returning the institutions night, 
and, better still, have the institutions branch 


out into towns containing five more blind 
children day school centers 
there? 

“Above all things must work together 
towards that one goal. the Milwaukee 
Day Schools for the Blind extend you all 
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THE ADVANTAGES EDUCATING THE YOUNG BLIND SCHOOLS 
WITH THE SEEING.* 


BY MISS GERTRUDE E, BINGHAM, 
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our best wishes. want you know that 
are with you for all which tends towards 
the betterment our sightless children. 
those who enter into this most enigmatical 
question which may take years solve, 
say, ‘Let work 


Supervisor Classes for the Blind, New York Public Schools. 


“After seventeen years’ experience teach- 
ing schools for the blind, feel that 
fairly conversant with the advantages and dis- 
advantages institution life, and any conclu- 
sions that have reached are largely the result 
that experience. 

Those favor institutional training 
for the blind child present some most 
effective arguments, but must take ex- 
ceptions some them. 

has been said that account un- 
satisfactory home conditions, the blind child 
better away from his home. 

“In these days between all 
kinds social and charitable work there are 
very few homes where the conditions are too 
bad remedied. 


“Of the ninety-four homes represented 
the blind children the public schools New 


York City, only two have needed serious at- 
tention. 


eleven years had never been allowed 
brutal father eat the table with the fam- 
ily, and very few days passed without the boy 
receiving blow from the father’s hand. 
older brother was transferred the school 
selected for the blind child act his guide. 
The brother had never had anything 
with the ‘blind dog,’ was called the 
father. Through the friendly visits the 
special teacher the class which the 
boy belongs, and through the reports carried 
home the brother the little fellow’s re- 
markable progress, the father has come 
respect the boy the extent that allowed 


*Reprinted from the report of the Little Rock 1910 
Convention of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. 


(Read by Charles F. F. Campbell.) 


share the family meal, and friendship has 
sprung between the brother and the boy 
that pathetic. 

little girl nine years was found sit- 
ting corner, her only occupation being 
try protect herself from the abuse five 
brothers and sisters. The special teacher again 
became the friendly visitor, and through the 
physician and his wife the 
child was put into shape and entered class. 
she had remarkably good use her hands, 
she was taught make things that she could 
take home. To-day she treated kindly and 
the members her family are proud her. 


“In this way the root the trouble 
reached and early the child’s life the proper 
relation between the child and his home es- 
tablished. 

“The only normal life for the young child, 
whether blind seeing, the home life, and 
any child taken out misses many experi- 
ences dear the childish heart. 

“2. has also been stated that the in- 
stitution the blind child receives better train- 
ing along industrial, musical 
lines. 

“With the exception broom-making and 
mattress-making, both adult occupations, there 
not industry being taught our institu- 
tions that cannot taught the public 
school. Basketry, weaving, 
well all kinds handwork done blind 
girls, are already being taught. 

“Arrangements have been made that the 
boys begin shopwork and the girls domestic 
science soon their course they can 
take work advantage. 

“Cleveland has begun the musical training 
its pupils and the way New York. 
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“An examinaticn has been made all our 
blind children the department physical 
training and set corrective exercises 
made out fit the needs each child. This 
training under the direction specialist 
and the exercises are given 
teacher twice day. 

Some educators the blind feel that 
course study laid out for the seeing not 
practical for the blind student and 
course adopted ‘which suited the needs 
the blind.’ 

“The needs the seeing are the needs 
the blind, and the sooner this realized and 
the blind student held the standard 
the seeing, the better will for him. one 
institution adopted the course study laid 
out for the public schools the city which 
such institution located and followed re- 
ligiously, our graduates would feel that 
standard had been set and reached. few 
our institutions are doing this, too many 
are not. 

“Time will allow only brief summary 
the many advantages educating blind chil- 
dren with sighted children. 

Nothing can take the place the home 
life. 

“2. sympathy established be- 
tween the blind and the seeing. 

Upon leaving school, the business man 
whom the blind student goes for work will 
know once the extent his education. 

“4. makes friends who later life will 
help him social and business way. 

many people are educated the needs the 
blind, and learn the simple ways helping 
them. 

“6. his failures and sometimes humili- 
ating mistakes before sighted schoolmates, the 


PLACE THE DAY SCHOOL 


BY ROBERT B. 
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child becomes accustomed buffet alone with 
the 

The struggle competition with seeing 
schoolmates prepares him for originating ways 
compete with adults. 

“8. The varied experiences the journey 
school each day prepares him for inde- 
pendent travel when older. 

The necessary routine institution 
life gives him little opportunity for spontane- 
ity and freedom action. 

“to. many trained teachers coming 
contact with blind pupils will enrich the fields 
appliances. 

“tr. believe that the greatest benefit 
all the association with children who can 
see. 

“By having sighted companions, 
child lives their world, they make him un- 
derstand things they see them, way 
that amount training given 
teacher can do. Early life naturally 
forms the standards his associates and 
makes himself live them, and living 
them, derives more satisfaction and real 
happiness than could enjoy liv- 
ing his own little world. 

“Experience with the real conditions exist- 
ing the world what needs, and pro- 
with these conditions, and helped live 
them successfully, his happiness 
cess assured.” 


Note.—Since the above paper was read the Little 
Rock convention, I have heard that some of those con- 
nected with institutions for the blind feel that what 
I said gave the impression that I thought there was 
nothing to be said for institutional life. It is only 
fair to state that I was asked only to tell what was 
good in public school training and as the time allotted 
was about five minutes I did not touch on that side of 
the work. I am thoroughly satisfied that the institu- 
tion has its place just as the public school training has 
its place. Gertrude E. Bingham. 


THE WORK THE BLIND.* 


IRWIN, 


Supervisor, Classes for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The arguments for the co-education 
blind and sighted children have been ably set 
forth the preceding papers. While the plan 
has not yet won general confidence among 
educators the blind, the ends which 


*Reprinted from the report of the Little Rock 1910 
Convention of the American Assdciation of Instructors 
of the Blind. 


designed compass meet with the most 
hearty approval all. confidently trust that 
the time not far distant when institution 
men will incorporate their system many 
the features this plan. 


“The aims the co-education plan, and the 
practicability the system have been already 
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considered. The remaining topic, upon which 
can but touch the limited time allotted me, 
the place which the public school depart- 
ment occupy the general machinery 
for developing the powers sightless people. 

“There is, fear, impression certain 
circles, that the advocates the day school 
plan are convinced the adequacy 
system deal with the education the 
blind, that they would fain see the institution 
consigned the educational scrap heap 
outgrown vestage medieval civilization. 
one conscious, however, how far short 
actual realization his hopes and ideals 
the educator the blind usually falls, yet 
ready discard any innovation without 
thorough test. 

“Undoubtedly the co-education plan can ac- 
commodate but part our blind children. 
How large part one can yet say. When, 
ten years ago, Chicago opened its department 
excited little attention. Those who were 
aware its existence were inclined regard 
interésting experiment, practical (if 
all) but three four our largest 
centers population. The existence large 
and celebrated institutions Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia tended delay for 
time the establishment similar departments 
these cities. During the past five years, 
however, cities secondary size, such Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee have 
aroused general interest the plan fol- 
lowing the Chicago example; and the estab- 
lishment the Racine department has given 
just grounds for seriously inquiring the real 
significance the movements. the princi- 
ples which the day school based 
sound, let ascertain, speedily may be, 
the extent their applicability. 

“It fair assume, believe, that sys- 
tematic scheme for the co-education blind 
and sighted children will soon attempted 
districts where there are not sufficient num- 
ber any one community warrant the em- 
ployment special teacher devote her 
entire time this work. Upon almost any 
reasonable basis calculation once 
apparent that there immediate danger 
our institutions closing their doors for 
lack pupils. 

there are more serious problems than 
those depending upon the geographic dis- 
tribution numbers. Granting that the pub- 


lic school plan can, large centers popula- 
tion, care for part the education some 
the sightless children, the vital questions 
which educators are immediately interest- 
are: How large portion can this 
way best served, and what part their school 
period can most wisely spent the day 
school. Until these questions are some 
and the respective spheres 
their greatest usefulness the sightless 
child general determined, will im- 
possible for the institution the public school 
their best work. 

‘But such adjustment will require more 
than our decade American experience 
bring about. Ten years has taught many 
lessons, but has led few ultimate con- 
clusions regarding this work. Though dis- 
simularity conditions makes unwise for 
American educators rely too much upon 
experience, yet the results the 
years operation the depart- 
ment for the blind the 
schools should not ignored. 


“In London practically applicants are re- 
jected. They continue the public school until 
such time they are ready begin some 
special musical industrial training. 
Cleveland have refused enroll two—one 
owing undesirable home conditions, the 
other because mental incapacity. Should 
appear any time that any pupil enrolled 
our school was not deriving the benefit from 
his opportunities which, judgment, 
would gain the institution, shall not feel 
any reflection upon the real usefulness 
the department, send him away the 
state school. plan give the children 
our school thorough course manual train- 
ing; but when they are ready learn trade 
expect send them the institution. This 
not because deem impractical for day 
school undertake much industrial training, 
but because feel that when youth has 
reached the age when usually enters upon 
industrial training, has passed the period 
when the influence the home most essential 
his development. Furthermore, frequent- 
serves stimulus more lasting effort 
for sightless person, about launch out for 
himself, come into contact with others pre- 
paring face life under similar conditions. 
Therefore, would seem unnecessary mul- 
tiply industrial schools. 
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“But just this relation between the day 
school and the institution lurks grave dan- 
ger friction. the custom many in- 
stitutions regard industrial work having 
incidentally and equally important value 
manual training. This has resulted distrib- 
uting over period several years course 
trade instruction which might given 
single year pupils having previously receiv- 
thorough course some other system 
manual training. Unless special attention 
given the industrial pupils from the public 
schools injustice likely unwittingly 
worked upon them. The fear lack 
proper articulation between the Public School 
department and the Institution, this and 
similar matters, has caused many the grad- 
uates residential schools suspend their 
judgment, the value the day school 


BLIND BOY HEADS HIS CLASS. 


The first blind pupil graduated 
from the public schools New York city 
will step cut Public School 20, Riv- 


ington and Forsythe streets, next week, 


the head his class. Dr. William 
Maxwell announced the Board Edu- 
cation yesterday afternoon. The blind boy 
William Schenck, whose father, Daniel, 
keeps truck farm Rocky Hill Road, 
two and half miles beyond Bayside, Long 

William was born blind. started 
the kindergarten Bayside and then mi- 
grated the New York Institute for the 
Blind. year and half ago entered 
Public School Grade has taken 
him just that time reach Grade and 
head class fifty-four other pupils who 
see. 

Every morning the boy walks two and 
half miles the railroad station Bayside 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND. 


“When the enthusiasm for the co-education 
plan and the prejudice against the scheme are 
both eliminated, evident that the public 
school department should not regarded 
substitute for the institution. merely 
agency which the opportunities for re- 
ceiving free education, afforded every 
American community, are brought within the 
reach the blind child with normal mental 
endowments. Where the day schools have 
been well established understanding has 
been arrived which the public school and 
the institution are able work together 
spirit mutual confidence and 
with single purpose view—the equipping 
the sightless child, the highest degree 
possible, for the hard up-hill struggle confront- 
ing him world where, every turn, eye- 
sight pre-supposed. 


alone. When his train arrives Long 
Island City the porters put him aboard the 
ferry Manhattan. the wharf 
met companion, who guides him 
through the streets the city his 
school. the evening the process re- 
versed. 

his graduation William says go- 
ing the Witt Clinton High 
Extract from The Tribune, New York City, 
Jan. 28, 


interesting note that the recent 
final examinations the questions were read 
aloud him, and answered them 
typewriter, with percentage 90.5. 
led 450 pupils examination percentage 
and has received the Davis Character 
Medal. passed the highest 889 pupils 
English examination recently given 
the graduating class the elementary 
schools Dr. Maxwell. 


CONSERVATION 


REPRINTS FROM THE 1910 REPORT 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORK THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE EYE 
AND EAR INFIRMARY AND 
BULLETIN NO. 
THE 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION 
FOR THE BLIND 


Following are two reprints which show progress work for 
prevention blindness Massachusetts. The first, which repre- 
sents portion the third report social service work the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, especial 
interest continuation the careful study ophthalmia 
neonatorum cases which has been made this hospital for three 
consecutive years, and now covers total 277 cases. These 
studies have attracted wide attention and have been especial 
importance bringing out the responsibility, not much 
midwives, physicians for cases resulting 
this connection word has come from Boston the recent prose- 
cution the Boston Board Health four physicians who 
have failed report cases inflammation the eyes 
accordance with the Massachusetts law. Three these physi- 
cians have been convicted. 

The second reprint, the Keratitis circular, 
noteworthy step forward the movement which may 
most appropriately called, Conservation 
circular has been ordered for use the Sage Foundation 
National Committee the Conservation Eyesight New 
York State, and special edition has been issued the Ohio 
Commission for use that state. 


L. W. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


The interest aroused among workers for the 
blind throughout the country our study 
ophthalmia neonatorum carried 1907 
and 1908 has led pursue the same 
broad basis. was made last year 
all cases treated the Gardner Ward, cover- 
ing the medical and social history each in- 
stance. Certain deductions made 
histories are, the main, borne out the 
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OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


figures the present year. Babies Massa- 
chusetts still continue become blind from oph- 
thalmia neonatorum are disabled that they 
are handicapped through life; the reason still 
seems failure the part the attending 
physician realize the serious nature the dis- 
-ease, coupled with ignorance the part the 
mother. 


addition the 115 cases treated the Gard- 
ner Ward during the year, the present study 
includes four additional cases seen only the 
Out-Patient Department. These small patients 
were brought the hospital only when the 
disease had spent itself and treatment was 
necessary. 


Following are the summaries, social and medical 


119 CASES OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


Place birth: 

home 

hospital 

Unknown 
Birth attended by: 
Private, 
Dispensary, 
City, 
Hospital, 


Physician 


Midwife 

Unknown 
Condition eyes entrance: 

Cornea clear 

Cornea involved 


Normal vision 
One eye disabled 
Blind 


Nationality 
English-speaking parentage (Ameri- 
can, Irish, British Provinces) 
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French Canadian 
Jewish 

Italian 

Polish 
Portuguese 
Dutch 

German 

Swedish 

Colored 
Unknown 


Sent Infirmary 

other Massachusetts cities and 

Other states 


HISTORIES OF SEVEN CHILDREN WHO BECAME BLIND 


(1) Child French-Canadian parentage born poor 
home. Birth attended private physician, who gave 
treatment for the eyes and later referred the Board 
Health; sent Chairman the Board local 
hospital too late save the eyes. Admitted the 
Infirmary when three months old suffering from 
second infection and totally blind. 


(2) Seventh child French-Canadian parents. 
attended private physician. Case reported Board 
Health, but action taken the Board. When 
six weeks old child was brought Out-Patient Depart- 
ment the Infirmary social worker another 
hospital where the mother had gone for treatment. 
this time the vision both eyes was practically de- 
stroyed, but the disease was The child was 
otherwise diseased and malformed. 


(3) First child French-Canadian parents; born 
poor home. Birth attended private physician, 
who gave treatment for the eyes, but did not refer 
any hospital nor report Board Health. Brought 
the Out-Patient Department Infirmary the 
grandmother when six weeks old, when the disease 
had spent itself and the baby was practically blind. 


(4) Third child French-Canadian parents; born 
poor home. Birth attended private physician, who 
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reported Board Health, but did not advise hos- 
pital treatment. Brought Out-Patient Department 
the Infirmary the mother when two months old, 
totally blind. The mother gave history blindness 
from the same cause her first child who died later. 


(5) Child French-Canadian parents; brought In- 
_firmary when only four days old, but both were 
already involved. Died hospital. 


(6) Second child American parents comfortable 
circumstances. Birth attended private physician, 
who gave treatment for the eyes and later called 
local specialist. Sent the latter the Infirmary 
when five weeks old, too late save the eyes. 


(7) Child Swedish parents; born 
attended there family physician, who gave treatment 
for the eyes the hospital and later the home. 
Brought the Infirmary Out-Patient Department 
the mother when four months old, with the disease 
arrested but the child blind. 


HISTORIES OF SIX CHILDREN WITH ONE EYE BLIND OR DISABLED 


(1) Ninth child American parents; born poor 
home. attended private physician, who advised 
treatment Infirmary. Parents delayed taking 
hospital until too late. Cornea one eye perforated 
when admitted. 


(2) child American born 
lodging-house. Birth attended private physician, 
who gave treatment for the eye, but did not advise 
hospital care. Sent Infirmary later 
physician. One eye practically totally disabled. 


(3) Sixth child Irish-American poor home. 
Birth attended private physician, who sent hos- 
pital, from which was turn sent Infirmary. 
Too late save the sight. One eye blind. 


(4) child sent Infirmary from another 
hospital when three weeks old. Very poor physical 
condition, had little resistance disease any kind. 
One eye practically totally disabled. 


(5) First child Jewish parents 
cumstances. Birth attended private physician, who 
called specialist for eye. Treatment given the 
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home unskilled nurse. 
Large scar one eye. 


Taken Infirmary too late. 


(6) First child Jewish parents; comfortable home. 
Birth attended private physician, who sent In- 
firmary when three weeks old; cornea involved when 
admitted. Scar one eye. 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM STUDY THE 
119 CASES AND COMPARISON WITH 
LAST YEAR’S FIGURES 


(1) The number babies disabled made blind 
from ophthalmia neonatorum during the past 
year compares very hopefully with that the 
previous year,—13 29. But the number 
made totally blind exceeds one that the 
year before. 


(2) The mortality among the babies very much 
lower for this year, being practically the same 
the percentage infant mortality the State. 


(3) The figures again give the midwives little 
share the responsibility, showing only three 
births, all Boston, which the midwife offici- 
ated, bad results following either instance. 
But again this may due the fact that only 
one baby was sent the Infirmary from the 
large manufacturing centers where midwives are 
chiefly found. 


(4) The statistics nationality show very little 
change the two years. can but note the 
unexpectedly high percentage the French- 
Canadian, especially cases which bad re- 
sults have followed. Out total seven 
babies made practically blind the past year, 
five were French-Canadian parentage. 


(5) The number cases reported the local 
boards health shows steady increase, but the 
object the law which requires this report, 
insure proper care for the many 
cases have been quite overlooked. There 
have been several instances, three resulting 
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blindness, which report has been made 
the Board Health the attending physician, 
and action taken either insure proper 
care. The letter the law worthless the 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK IN OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


other departments, the social service work 
with this group has been simply attempt 
fill intelligence. Some cases, which the 
babies come from good homes, where the moth- 
ers have the care interested family physicians, 
need attention from us; others admission 
the Infirmary are already known some 
social organization. cases where the home 
poor one and society interested, our 
rule now that the home shall visited 
soon possible after the child’s admission 
the hospital, instruct the mother ways and 
means which save her milk for the child 
his discharge, and insure any necessary 
treatment for the mother herself. The saving 
the mother’s milk often means the saving 
the child’s life; and frequently the serv- 
ices end with the child’s birth and transfer 
the Infirmary, leaving the mother comparatively 
uncared for. Instances are very rare which 
the attending physician gives treatment for the 
condition the mother which caused the infec- 
tion the child. 


For the mother’s need the social worker can 
only refer again the private physician 
hospital, where the service birth had been 
from dispensary. This involves explanation 
touching upon diagnosis the part the 
social worker, the mother simply referred 
for condition she herself describes. After dis- 
charge from the hospital the social worker fol- 
lows the child the home order give 
instructions care and feeding refer 
the social organization suited the needs 


mother and child. 
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UNLESS SKILLFULLY AND 
STEADILY TREATED, THE 
TROUBLE LIKELY 
RECUR AND RESULT 
MAY LEAVE THE EYES 
SCARRED AND DIM 
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The CONSERVATION EYESIGHT 


No. 


Phlyctenular 


Tue DAMAGING TROUBLES 


Superintendents Institutions, and all others having 
professional care children: 


child with inflamed and watering eyes, who cannot 
stand the light, generally has phlyctenular keratitis. The 
disease has the appearance one more swellings 
blisters, sometimes mere pin point size. These occur 
the junction the white and the “cornea,” colored 
portion, the eye, the cornea itself. These 
cause inflammation, which turn causes pain, 
watering the eyes, and dread the light. the 
trouble skillfully treated likely recur, and 
result ulcers which may ultimately leave the eyes 
scarred and the sight dim. 

The cause this condition has not yet been absolutely 
settled scientific investigation. The majority phy- 
sicians, however, believe that most cases the 
direct result tubercular infection. Recent observa- 
tions have shown that those having phlyctenular disease 
the eye frequently have signs tuberculosis elsewhere 
the body. Phlyctenular disease, fact, like tubercu- 
losis, great extent by-product bad living con- 
ditions. Poorly nourished children living close 
ill-lighted houses institutions are most frequently 
victims this disease. 

Phlyctenular keratitis easy recognize; and every 
suspected case should dealt with once. treated 
early, good sight can almost always preserved. 
ablement results only from repeated attacks which may 
averted proper care. Hospital treatment, once the 
only salvation for most cases, may now dispensed with 
many instances, and may replaced simple local 
measures, combined with good food, rest the fresh air, 
and exercise. These measures can carried out 
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system class teaching and visiting, such has been 
found successful tuberculosis work. 


fact not generally recognized that the campaign 
against tuberculosis two respects campaign for 
good eyesight. 

First, oculists have long recognized that certain 
severe forms eye disease are definitely caused 
tuberculosis. 


Second, phlyctenular keratitis, has been noted, 
largely caused bad environmental conditions, elimi- 
nate which one the main objects the tuberculosis 
campaign. 

Thus new and fertile field opens before the anti- 
tuberculosis societies, which they may enter 
tion with all guardians the young. The opportunity 
will doubtless stimulate them yet keener efforts 
their splendid work. 


Oculists, general practitioners, nurses, teachers, super- 
intendents institutions, managers placing-out” 
agencies for children, fighters tuberculosis will you 
not collectively and individually redouble your efforts 
see, first, that every child your charge given free 
play, fresh air, good food, and ample sleep; second, that 
cases phlyctenular disease, wherever possible, are given 
class treatment, treatment competent oculist, home 
teaching and encouragement expert visitor, and, 
necessary, special help toward better feeding? For the 
propaganda general health, which the brighter side 
the war against tuberculosis, also propaganda 
conservation propaganda conservation the eye- 
sight the young. 


Approved the 


Boston ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF AND CONTROL 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Relation 
Conservation 
Eyesight 
Tuberculosis 
Movement. 
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REFERENCES INJURIES EYESIGHT INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


PREPARED ELLWOOD McCLELLAND, TECHNOLOGY LIBRARIAN, 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Corser, John The treatment recent 
injuries the eye penetrating pieces 
steel. 2,000 words. (In Pennsylvania Med- 
ical Journal, August, 881.) 

Craig, Some cases injury the 
eyes occurring general practice, 
(In Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Vol. 
225.) 

Craig, Alex. The presentation some 
cases penetrating wounds the orbit. 
1,500 words. Medical 
Journal, May, 1904, 406.) 

Donovan, John better prognosis 
penetrating wounds the eyeball. 
words. (In Journal the American Med- 
ical Association, July 25, 1908, 312.) 

Donovan, John eye injuries. 2,500 
words. (In Journal the American Med- 
ical Association, August 1905, 387.) 

Fisher, William The giant magnet; its 
use the removal foreign bodies from 
the interior the eye, Journal 
the American Medical Association, Vol. 
32, 1085.) 

Flanders, Louis piece steel retained 
the eye for seven years. 350 words. (In 
Journal the American Medical Associa- 
tion, March 10, 1906, 724.) 

Heath, Some eye injuries 
lessons. 2,000 words. (In Journal the 
American Medical Association, August 
1905, 389.) 

Heckel, Edward procedure for 
treating prolapse the iris complicating 
perforating wounds the cornea. 
words. (In Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 
August, 1907, 866.) 

Heckel, Edward The electromagnet 
surgery, with presentation one, with 
demonstrations, and report number 
cases, 1900. Medical 
Journal, Vol. 625.) 

Hubbell, Alvin Blindness and oculomotor 
palsies from injuries not involving the optic 
oculomotor nerves. 5,000 words. (In 


Journal the American Medical Associa- 
tion, January 1905, 4.) 

Johnson, Walter Removal piece 
steel from the globe electromagnet, 1901. 
(In Journal the American Medical Asso- 

Marple, Wilbur Injuries the eye with 
birdshot. 6,500 words. (In Journal the 
American Medical Association, August 11, 
1906, 

Miller, Frank Traumatic lesions the 
eye. 4,500 words. (In Journal the 
American Medical Association, August 
1905, 

Moore, William Oliver. 
the 2,500 words. 
ican Supplement, 


Parry, accidents. (In his Risks 


and dangers various operations, pp. 163- 


Randolph, Robert Thoughts suggested 
study the eye injuries Independence 
Day. 3,500 words. (In Journal the 
American Medical Association, December 
10, 1904, 1738.) 

Saxby, Fred 
3,000 words. 
1905, 381.) 


Sisson, Ellet Traumatic lesions the 
ocular adnexa. 3,000 words. (In Journal 
the American Medical Association, Octo- 
ber 17, 1903, 959.) 


Stieren, Edward. Carbolic acid and ammonia 
burns the eye. words. (In Penn- 
sylvania Medical Journal, May, 1905, 
510.) 


Sweet, William Injuries the eye 


foreign bodies. 2,500 words. (In Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal, June, 1908, 726.) 


Thompson, P., and Tatham, The electro- 
magnet eye surgery. 2,000 words. (In 
Scientific American Supplement, August 
1891, 12906.) 


Modern surgery 
(In Scientific Amer- 
November 30, 1895, 


Things that get our eyes. 
(In Strand Magazine, April, 
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The Committee work with the blind 
reports steady growth the extension 
library facilities for those who must 
read with the fingers. Two libraries, the 
St. Louis public and the Louisville free 
public, have within the past year made 
arrangements for circulating embossed 
books. The Passaic public library, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, though not owning 
books, has circulated those borrowed from 
the New York public library, readers 
Passaic and adjacent suburbs. 

The New York public library, the 
Free library Philadelphia, and the Cin- 
cinnati public library have continued the 
lending embossed books other librar- 
throughout the country. The state 
libraries California and New York have 
also supplied number public libraries 
within the boundaries their respective 
states. 

Other communities are awakening the 
needs their blind citizens and are in- 
vestigating methods extending library 
privileges them. 

The Committee has record the fol- 
lowing public libraries circulating em- 
bossed books: 


California, San Francisco—Reading room 
and Library for the blind:—Stock 204 
v.: 156 American Braille; Line letter; 
Moon; New York point. Circula- 
tion 198: 158 American Braille; New 
York point. 

California, Sacramento state library:— 
Total accessions, 1206 follows: Amer- 
ican Braille 178 v.; music 72; Euro- 
pean Braille v.; Line letter v.; 
Moon 413 v.: music New York point 
374 v.: music 44; Ink print magazines 
and articles 31; maps games ap- 
pliances (for writing, 20. Circula- 
tion 3,466 v.: American Braille 686; 
European Braille 25; Line letter 97; 
Moon 1,796; New York point 862. 


New features work this year: “We 
have added few English Braille books. 


Reprinted kind permission from the report 
the American Library Association. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH THE BLIND THE 
UNITED STATES* 
EMMA NEISSER DELFINO 


which seem creating quite inter- 
est. have begun collection games 
for the blind. These are loaned 
samples, that the blind can try them 
before buying from the different schools, 
etc., supplying them. These are being 
borrowed frequently.” 

Connecticut, New Haven Free public li- 
brary:—American Braille v.; Line let- 
ter 116 statistics circulation; 
very few books loaned. 

Delaware, 
stitute free library:—Accessions, 372: 
American Braille 173 v.; Moon 199 
Circulation 539: American Braille 198 
v.; Moon 341 

District Columbia, Washington—Library 
Congress, Reading room for the 
blind:—Total accessions, 1318, 
lows: American Braille v.; English 
Braille v.; Line letter 336 v.; Moon 
v.; New York point 740 Circula- 
tion 901: American Braille 36; English 
Braille 90; Line letter 40; Moon 55; 
New York point 680. 

Illinois, Chicago—Chicago public library: 
Stock 1226 v.: American Braille 536; 
Line letter 250; Moon 386; New York 
point 54. Circulation 967 v.: American 
Braille 758; Line letter 62; Moon 120; 
New York point 27. 

Indiana, Indianapolis State library:— 
Stock 515 v.: American Braille v.; 
Line letter 222 v.; New York point 262 
v.; circulation 297. Largest per cent 
New York point. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa library com- 
mission—Free traveling library.— 
Owns 137 New York point; 
borrowers; 277 circulated. 
tion limited residents Iowa. 

“The Society for promoting the inter- 
ests the blind Iowa was organized 
Des Moines, October, 1909. 
outgrowth the Des Moines auxiliary 
the State association the blind, whose 
membership was confined former stu- 
dents the State college for the blind. 
Miss Margaret Wright Brown writes: 
‘This Society meets every three months 
the rooms the Library commission, and 
the president, Miss Hoyt, had statement 
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about the work the last ‘Outlook for 
the blind.’ (Autumn, 1909, 130.) 

“After thoroughly discussing what would 
for the best interests the organiza- 
tion was decided that much better and 
more effective work could done re- 
organizing under the new name and ad- 
mitting seeing people full membership. 

“Our interest the blind has grown out 
the understanding have come 
have their special needs through our 
acquaintance with them the circulation 
the books New York point. Evea- 
tually think the Society will able 
accomplish good results, but takes time 
and great deal educational work 
awaken many people the point co- 
operation and the necessary financial sup- 
port.” 


Kansas, Leavenworth—Leavenworth free 
public library:—Stock v.; Line letter 
v.; Moon v.; New York point 
Circulation v.: Line letter Moon 
40; New York point 38. 

“The books noted above are loaned us; 
not own any books for the blind. 

send books one blind person 


Kansas City, Olathe, and Paola, Kansas, 
each, well Leavenworth people.” 


Kentucky, Louisville Louisville free 
library:—The library recently 
began circulating embossed books, hav- 
ing received gift 107 embossed vol- 
umes; the total stock 112 volumes, 
which volumes are New York 
point and volumes are Line letter. 

Maryland, Baltimore—Enoch Pratt free 
library:—Stock i290 vol.:. Line letter 
v.; New York point 642 Added 
during the year number musical 
scores. Circulation 376 

Massachusetts, Boston— Boston public 
439 v.; American Braille 
(including periodical); English 
Braille (including periodicals); 
Line letter 158 v.; Moon 156 (includ- 
ing periodical); New York point 104 
(including periodical); besides these 
pieces music New York point. 
Circulation: keep separate rec- 
ord circulation.” 

“The condition Boston somewhat 
peculiar. The Perkins institution con- 
ducts special circulation department 
books for the blind, keeping date 
purchases all types, and circulating 
the books mail freely applicants 
New England. 

“The local field therefore well cov- 


ered them that not purchase 
extensively the various types (this ac- 


counts for the small number have 
Braille, for example) and arrangements 
with them, refer mail orders them, 
cases where not have the books 
the type desired.” 


Massachusetts, Brookline—Public library 
Brookline:—Stock v.: American 
Braille v.: Line letter v.; Moon 
No.time limit. 

Massachusetts, Lynn—Free 
brary:—Circulation (which includes re- 
newals) 551 different sightless 
people visited the room, being the 
average attendance. There are 396 visi- 
tors, which include 123 readers the 
blind; books were borrowed from 
the Perkins institution, presented 
individuals. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford—Free public 
library:—Stock v.: American Braille 
v.; Line letter Mr. Tripp writes: 


“We have not circulated enough the 
embossed books for the blind make 
any special separation the circulation 
figures, but within few months are 
move into our new building where 
shall have special room for the books 
for the blind, and hope then keep the 
circulation distinct, and make more suc- 
cessful attempts reach that class read- 
ers than have been able pres- 
ent with our crowded condition.” 


Massachusetts, 
ry:—Stock several hundred volumes; 
circulation very limited (1909). 

Massachusetts, Worcester— Free public 
library:—Stock American 
Braille v.; Line letter 172 v.; Moon 
v.; also Moon and Matilda Ziegler 
magazines. 


“Our use blind books only occa- 
sional, and have kept separate rec- 
ord their use.” 


Michigan, Detroit 
Stock 156 v.: American Braille v.; 
Line letter v.; New York point 
Total circulation numbered these 
types and represents actual number 
volumes loaned. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
public library:—Stock v.: Line 
ter v.; New York point Circu- 
lation: New York point 


have hardly any readers here— 
fewer than had few years ago.” 


€ 


Missouri, St. Louis—Public library:—The 
library has received 134 volumes 
donations. New books will 
chased. Mr. Bostwick writes: 

“It intention place this li- 
brary collection books for the blind, 
and merely waiting decide what 
best about selection typography. 
getting list blind persons the 
city and sending out them mim- 
eographed circular. suppose shall 
have satisfy the demand this city 
before going outside, but not see why 
should not ultimately send books all 
over the state.” 

Missouri, St. Joseph—Free public library: 
—Stock: Line letter v.; New York 
point v.; also numbers the Zieg- 
ler magazine American Braille and 
New York point. 

New Jersey, Jersey City—Free public 
library:—Stock 197 v.: American Braille 
Line letter 120 v.; New York point 

New Jersey, Newark—Free 
brary:—Stock v.: English Braille 
v.; Line letter v.; Moon v.; New 
York point 

New York, Albany—New York state li- 
brary for the blind:—Stock 2947 Am- 
erican Braille 542 v.; English Braille 
v.; Line letter 212 v.; Moon v.; New 
York point 2041 Circulation 5644 v.: 
American Braille 554; English Braille 
249; Line letter 119; Moon 143; New 
York point 4579. 

“The annual appropriation for the New 
York state library for the blind has been 
doubled this year, and now $2,000. 
Perhaps would interest note the 
experiment have made using the 
letter for capital sign our publica- 
tions 1909 and 1910. are ready 
adopt better sign one can decided 
upon, and are hoping that Mr. Holmes 
the Ziegler publishing company will 
able soon reach conclu- 
sion the subject.” 

New York, Brooklyn—Brooklyn public 
library:—Stock 1240 v.: American 
Braille v.; English Braille v.; Line 
letter 295 v.; Moon 179 v.; New York 
point 709 Circulation 664 (not 
kept types). Renewals are included 
but are not numerous. 

New York, Buffalo—Buffalo 

brary:—Stock: American Braille ti- 

tles; Line letter, titles, v.; Moon 

magazine; New York point titles, 
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separate statistics circulation 
kept; about volumes were cir- 
culated. Books are borrowed from New 
York City and from Albany. 

New York, New York—New York public 
library:—Stock, books and music, 7662: 
American Braille 551 v.; English Braille 
707 v.; Line letter 368 v.; Ink type 
v.; Moon 1208 v.; New York point 1625 
v.; Oriental Braille v.; Braille music 
792; New York point music 2371; Line 
letter music Circulation 14,827: Am- 
erican Braille European Braille 
4236; Line letter 214; Moon 2399; New 
York point 7536; Ink type 


“The fact that have been able 
co-operate with the public schools and sup- 
ply the pupils with quite number 
books has been the most distinctive fea- 
ture our work last year.” 


New York, Niagara Falls—Niagara Falls 
public library:—Stock 116 v.: Ameri- 
can Braille v.; Line letter v.; New 
York point 


have only one blind reader and 
has been out the city most the year, 
have report make any cir- 
culation.” 


Ohio, Cincinnati—Public library Cin- 
cinnati:—Stock 1213 v.: Line letter 171 
v.; Moon 222 v.; New York point 820 
Circulation 1455. Record not kept 
kinds type circulated. 


The Cincinnati library association for 
the blind, which circulates embossed lit- 
erature from the Public library, reports 
the most successful year its history. 
“Through article which was published 
the “Ziegler magazine for the blind” 
free magazine which reaches thousands) 
stating that the books would loaned 
people living other cities, great 
number applications were received, and 
the books were sent almost every state 
the Union, 1427 books having been cir- 
culated during the year.” addition 
volumes were distributed through the sta- 
tions department the Public library. 


Ohio, Cleveland— Cleveland 
brary:—Stock 459 v., mags.: American 
Braille v., mag.; English Braille 
v., mags.; Line letter v.; Moon 
v., mag.; New York point 306 v., 
mags. Circulation 840 v.; record not 
kept kind type. New York point 
books are used most, Moon second. 


Mr. Brett only fact 
special interest which occurs the 
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moving the library for the blind 

Goodrich House recently. This hope 

will have favorable influence the li- 

brary work with the blind, brings 

into the same building where much 
the work the Society for the blind 
carried on.” 

Oregon, Portland—Library association 
Portland:—Stock New York 
point, separate statistics circu- 
lation. One man comes regularly for 
one magazine, which the only circu- 
lation. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—The Free li- 

brary Philadelphia:—Stock 1412 v.; 

American Braille 450 v.; English Braille 

198 v.; Line letter 237 v.; Moon 356 v.; 

New York point 171 addition the 

Pennsylvania Home teaching, which 

co-operates with the Free library, owns 

1916 follows: American Braille 

v.; English Braille v.; Line letter 

v.; Moon 1802 v.; New York point 

Circulation: 17,422 v.; American Braille 

3241 v.; English Braille 366 v.; Line let- 

ter 344 v.; Moon 13,004 v.; New York 

point 407 


Owing the terms which funds are 
provided the books belonging the Free 
library are now circulated within the city 
limits only. Many requests have been 
made readers outside Philadelphia for 
books American Braille and New York 
point which the Home teaching society 
does not own, and until they are added 
the Society’s library the circulation out- 
side Philadelphia will therefore limited. 
Since the enforcement this ruling 
has been necessary refer other li- 
braries all such applications. 

co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the blind the Free library 
plans remove the department em- 
bossed books 200 South 13th Street, 
where the library will occupy the first 
floor and the school will have the use 
the rest the building bureau 
information matters pertaining the 
blind, for special instruction, salesroom, 
board room for the managers, etc. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for the 
transfer books and shelving the new 


quarters. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh—Carnegie 
brary Pittsburgh:—Stock 962 v.: Am- 
erican Braille 152 (16 volumes these 
loaned Pennsylvania home teaching 
society); English Braille v.; Line let- 
ter v.; Moon 515 (450 loaned 
Pennsylvania home teaching society); 
New York point 216 loaned 
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Pennsylvania home teaching society). 
Circulation: 2033 v.: American Braille 
655 v.; Line letter v.; Moon 1110 
New York point 188 

There has recently been organized the 
Pittsburgh association for the adult blind, 
which has grown out the movement 
started the Congress women’s clubs 
Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Charles 
Campbell, editor the “Outlook for 
the blind” and agent the Massachusetts 
Association for promoting the interests 
the blind, has been appointed take 
charge the work the newly formed 
association and enters his duty June 
Rhode Island, Providence Providence 

public library:—Stock 270 v.: American 
Braille v.; Line letter v.; Moon 
v.; New York point v.; also magazines 
American Braille, Moon, and New 
York point. Circulation 451 v., chiefly 
American Braille and Moon, perhaps 
line letter. These figures not rep- 
resent full circulation, for the two home 
teachers often carry books from pupil 
pupil without return the library; 
time limit. 

Utah, Salt Lake City library— 
Stock v.: American Braille 
Moon Circulation “Have not 
kept records separate systems.” 

brary—Stock 135 v.: American Braille 
v.; Line letter v.; New York point 
Circulation v.; Line letter v.; 
New York point 

Dr. writes:—“The decrease 
the circulation during the past year 
due the fact that conditions the li- 
brary made impossible more than 
fill the orders. Previous experience has 
shown readers need encourage- 
ment and assistance they cease read.” 


Washington, Seattle 
Stock 240 v., 158 titles: American Braille 
v., titles; Moon v., titles; 
New York point 171 v., 123 titles. 
culation Records circulation not 
kept separate. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Stock 260 v.: American Braille v.; 


Line letter v.; New York point 190 

Circulation 250 v.: American Braille 100 

v.; New York point 150 Actual num- 

ber circulated does not include renewals. 

The following libraries report that work 
for the blind has been discontinued for 
the present: 


il 


Georgia, Atlanta Carnegie 
work with the blind has been practically 
discontinued. For two years the Public 
library Cincinnati has placed small 
collection books here and they were 
much enjoyed. Some months ago 
returned them, and since their return 
have referred requests for books di- 
rect the Cincinnati library. These 
requests have been numerous, and none 
were from people here Atlanta. All 
the blind people this part the 
country seem prefer the New York 
point.” 


Minnesota, Minneapolis public library— 
think you might well cut off this 
library from your list with 
blind department. have only 
few books which were presented us. 
are not making any additions the 
department, nor developing any 
way. Most the books which were 
given have been sent the School 
for the blind Faribault, Minnesota.” 

Ohio, Dayton public library museum— 
“We have library for the blind 
present. The small beginning several 
years ago has not been developed. The 
outgrowth beginning, how- 
ever, was the organization the Dayton 
association for the blind, which special- 
izes social and industrial work but 
sense department the Public 
library. hoped that some day 
good collection books for the blind 
will demanded, encouraged, and sup- 


ported here, but present such 


the case.” 


Pennsylvania, Erie public 
absolutely work with the blind; 
our blind books are very rarely called 
for.” 


Colorado, library—The 
Public library Denver, Colorado, re- 
ports few years ago this 
library put books New York 
point, and advertised the fact among 
the blind people this city, but prac- 
tically use has been made these 
books. suppose that due the fact 
that they can get what they wish from 
the School for the deaf and blind 
Colorado Springs, and from other li- 
braries throughout the country. 
have never had request for volume 

Connecticut, public, library— 
The Hartford, Connecticut, 
brary make effort 
circulate them because the Institution 
and School for the blind have good li- 
braries and are willing lend their 
books outside. Under existing condi- 
tions there need increasing the 
library’s work for the blind.” 


Desiring ascertain all the library fa- 
cilities available the United States for 
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readers embossed books, the Committee 
has this year extended its investigation 
the school for the blind well 
public libraries. 

all institutions listed the report 
the American printing house for the 
blind for 1909 circular letter was sent, 
together with series questions. Re- 
plies were received from schools; the 
Maine institution Portland was not 
named the list, the first superintendent 
having been appointed July, 1909. 

The total number volumes the 
different schools, itemized types and 
also titles, has already been printed 
the statistical table the “Outlook for the 
blind” for October, 1908. The information 
therefore not repeated The fol- 
lowing questions were sent: 

you lend embossed books per- 
sons outside the school? 

Two schools, Connecticut and Idaho, re- 
port that the supply books too limited. 

The State school for colored deaf and 
blind children Newport News, Virginia, 
was opened September 8th, 1909, and 
arrangements have yet been made for the 
circulation books. 

Seven schools not send books outside 
the institutions: California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Virginia state school for 
colored deaf and blind, Texas state colored 
and Texas deaf and dumb and blind in- 
stitute for colored youths. 

Owing the efficient service from the 
State library Sacramento, the circula- 
tion books outside the school not 
undertaken the California institution. 

the circulation embossed books 
limited former pupils? 

Four schools loan books throughout 
their respective states but limit the circu- 
lation former pupils only: Kansas, New 
Mexico, New York State (Batavia), and 
Oklahoma. North Carolina also limits the 
circulation within the state, “generally 
former pupils.” North Dakota “willing 
circulate books those not former 
pupils, but requests have come from 
outside.” 

the circulation embossed books 
limited your state? 

Alabama, Florida, Iowa (except 
few special cases), Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Montana, North Carolina, Oregon, 
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South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, reply 
the affirmative. 


Not limited states:—Colorado, 
nois, Maryland, Michigan employment in- 
stitution, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Perkins institution, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


any effort made the school 
some other organization teach the 
adult blind throughout the state read? 


How this accomplished? 
correspondence? 
home teaching? 
some other method? 


Twenty schools report that effort 
made teach the adult blind; 
schools instruction given correspon- 
dence; and schools report that the 
adult blind are instructed home teach- 
ing. 

Mississippi says effort made 
teach adults but does not state how; Ne- 
braska “admits adults trial, who may 
have the advantage the school provided 
they profit thereby.” 


How many persons borrowed em- 
bossed books read home from Janu- 
ary 1909, December 31, 1909? 


How many embossed books were 
loaned from your library from January 
1909, December 31, 

persons borrowed 
volumes (Amer. Braille). 

Colorado—Exact records not obtainable. 
persons borrowed about 100 vol- 
umes New York point. 

Illinois—283 borrowers. Circulation: 
2500 volumes and pamphlets, American 
Braille, 730 volumes Line letter, 360 vol- 
umes New York point. 

records not kept. About 
borrowers; circulation 200 volumes 
New York point. 

Kansas—Began the circulation em- 
bossed books September, 1909. 

Kentucky—No records kept. 

Maryland—Library work suspended for 
time owing temporary quarters. Many 
the books are storage until new 
building ready. 

Michigan—No records. 

Michigan 
borrowers; Amer. Br. 1009; Line letter 


156; European Br. 51; 
315. Total 1531. 

Minnesota—50 
300 volumes New York point. 

Mississippi—5 books Line letter 
and more New York point were 
circulated. 

Missouri—102 
892 volumes Amer. Br. 

Montana—13 borrowers; 306 volumes 
Amer. Br. were loaned. 

Nebraska—No records. The number 
volumes limited that none are loaned 
outside while school session; during 
the summer months books are loaned. 

New Mexico—Records not kept, though 
books have been circulated. 

New York (Batavia)—Estimated that 
persons borrowed volumes New 
York point and American Braille. 

New York institution—No record. 

North 16” borrowers; 
circulation: Amer. Br. Line letter 
New York point 54. Total volumes. 

North Dakota—One borrower; New 
York point books were circulated. 

Ohio—101 borrowers; about 800 volumes 
New York point loaned. 

Oklahoma—7 borrowers; circulation 
volumes Amer. Braille. 

Oregon—12 volumes Amer. Br. loaned. 

Pennsylvania—71 borrowers; circulation 
350 Amer. Br., Line letter. 

Perkins institution—872 borrowers; cir- 
culation Amer. Br. 3034; Line letter 655; 
Moon 593; New York point 225; total 
4507 volumes. 

South Carolina—No records kept. 

South Dakota—9 borrowers; volumes 
Amer. Br. loaned. 

rowed volumes Amer. Br. 

Utah—24 borrowers; circulation 263 vol- 
umes Amer. Br. 

Virginia—No records; all who applied for 
books had the use the library; circulation 
chiefly New York point; few Line letter. 

Washington—10 borrowers; circulation 
30: Line letter 10; New York point 20. 

West Virginia—16 borrowers; vol- 
umes New York point loaned. 

Western not 
kept. Former pupils and others and the 
home teacher have free use books. 
Wisconsin—73 persons borrowed 


New York point 


volumes: Amer. Br. Line letter 11, New 
York point Moon magazine loaned 
During the summer vacation 
pupils read additional volumes. 

Only one school, Missouri, has special 
form application blank for the loan 
books; two schools, Perkins institution and 
Wis., lend borrowers embossed catalogs. 

should remembered that the 
braries the institutions are intended 
first for the use pupils; number 
the institutions have neither the 
funds supply the books for outside cir- 
culation nor the assistant attend 
their circulation. 

The apportionment for each school from 
the funds the American printing house 
soon exhausted for necessary text-books 
and supplementary reading, and doubt 
larger sum already needed many 
schools for the purchase additional lit- 
erature for the use resident pupils. 
Nevertheless, each school owes duty 
its former pupils and other agency 
the state offers provide library facil- 
ities then the school should take the mat- 
ter justice the blind, and secure 
special appropriation from the state for 
this particular purpose. 


New Publications 
ink print. 


“The American public library,” re- 
cently published, Mr. Arthur Bostwick 
has entitled one chapter “Libraries for the 
which should read all inter- 
ested the circulation embossed books. 

union list all titles published 
American Braille has been compiled 
the Pennsylvania institution for the blind 
Overbrook, and may had request. 

The New York public library has pre- 
pared list music added the library 
for the blind since January 1908.” 

The general awakening interest 
behalf the blind throughout the country 
has led the creation number local 
associations which are interested all 
matters pertaining the welfare the 
blind. The reports and folders these 
associations contain much information 
valuable librarians who undertake 
circulate embossed literature. Descriptive 
accounts these associations may ob- 
tained from the “Outlook for the blind.” 

embossed type. 
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For the lists recent publications 
embossed types consult the catalogs 
the American printing house for the 
Louisville, Kentucky; The Perkins institu- 
tion, South Boston, Mass.; Pennsylvania 
institution for the blind, Overbrook, Pa.; 
Pennsylvania home teaching society; “The 
Braille review”; “The and “The 
Outlook for the blind.” 

The School for the blind Jacksonville, 
Illinois, issues anew musical magazine en- 
titled “The Braille transcript,” published 
bi-monthly, price $.50 per year. The first 
number was published October, 1909. The 
“Matilda Ziegler magazine,” 306 53d 
St., New York City, has begun the publica- 
tion musical quarterly. 

Following his custom for several years 
past, Judge Pereles Milwaukee 
donated $50.00 for the publication new 
embossed volume memory his 
mother, the title chosen being “The story 
the other wise man” Van Dyke. 


The Pennsylvania Bible Society 
which has for many years been interested 
the circulation the Bible embossed 
type, has arranged become the head- 
quarters new agency the American 
Bible society, called the Atlantic 
agency. The committee notes that the 
Pennsylvania Bible society has hitherto 
been generous the Pennsylvania home 
teaching society, and the Carnegie li- 
brary Pittsburgh, donating the Bible 
embossed types for free circulation 
among borrowers, and suggests that the 
various agencies the American Bible 
society may willing make similar 
donations other libraries the matter 
brought their attention. 

The following the list Home agen- 
cies the American Bible society: 

Agency for the colored people the 
south—Rev. Wragg, D., Agency 
Secretary, South Atlanta, Ga. 

Northwestern agency—lIllinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. Rev. Horton, Agency Secre- 
tary, East Madison St., Chicago, 

South Atlantic agency—Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Rev. Porter, 
Agency Secretary, 208 North 8th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Central agency—Missouri, Kansas, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Rev. Kirk- 
bride, D., Agency Secretary, 1025 Four- 
teenth St.; Denver, Colo. 

Pacific agency—California, Nevada, Or- 
egon, and Washington. Rev. Wesley 
Mell, Agency Secretary, 216 Pacific Build- 
ing, Fourth and Market Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Southwestern agency—Texas, 
ma, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Flinn, Agency Secretary, 422 
Dallas, Texas. 

Eastern agency—New York and adja- 
cent regions not otherwise cared for. Ad- 
ministered from Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. 

Middle agency—Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi. Rev. George 
Browne, Agency Secretary, 222 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Atlantic agency—Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. Rev. Leighton 
Eckard, D., Agency Secretary, 701 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Society for providing evangelical 
religious literature for the blind has 
filiated with the American tract. society. 
Information concerning the publications 
and objects the society may obtained 
from the Financial Secretary, Rev. James 
Garland Hamner, Jr., Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Society for the promotion church 
work among the blind willing donate 
its publications libraries circulating em- 
bossed books. obtain these volumes 
address Mr. John Thomson, The Free 
brary Philadelphia, Treasurer the 
Society. 

The need for additional distributing 
centers the United States very great. 
The blind are scattered over area 
twenty-five times great Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The immense distances 
make advisable that there should 
least one center each state, for the un- 
desirability sending books all over the 
country from one center very apparent 
when one considers that volumes are sub- 
jected severe wear and tear the mails 
and are out service during the time con- 
sumed long distance traveling. 


Oklaho- 
Rev. Glenn 
Main St., 


Public libraries supported city tax 
are urged co-operate with public library 
commissions circulating throughout the 
state embossed books owned the city 
library, given rate per volume circu- 
lated. This arrangement already 
cessfully carried out between the Enoch 
Pratt free library and the Maryland 
state library commission. some states 
may possible for the schools for the 
blind and the library commission co- 
operate with the public library. 

Space does not permit more than the 
mention various forms social service 
that have grown out the work with the 
blind. the Cincinnati public library 
the education little deaf blind girl has 
been undertaken Miss Trader. The 
child has been taught read and write 
New York point, write with pencil, 
read the lips and talk quite plainly. 
This only one the interesting items 
the work the Cincinnati library society. 

Children’s librarians will interested 
the San Francisco reading room and 
library for the blind. The superintendent 
charge, Miss Mabel Adams Ayer, who 
has formed Boys’ club and Girls’ club 
for the blind, writes follows: “The chil- 
dren have signed pledge kind all 


‘the blind people they meet and try 


help them. The boys after the blind and 
take them the library when there 
one the home guide them, and also 
carry the heavy books the blind people 
borrow from time time. Last Saturday 
had the children combine give little 
entertainment sell the toy furniture 
made old man who blind and deaf. 
The children all took part the pro- 
gram.” 
_In the Cleveland public library nine 
the Children’s clubs which have 
meetings during the winter the branch 
libraries, have contributed the money for 
the purchase number volumes 
embossed music and books music and 
musicians, forming “the notable beginning 
collection which there has long 
been need.” 

The Committee recommends the contin- 
uation Committee work with the 
blind report the next Conference 
the progress during the year. 
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